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GOOD BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
WEBSTER’S 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Illustrations. 

Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, 
and trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the 
desk or in the travelling bag. 

THE CONDENSED is not a reprint, but an 
entirely new compilation on a novel and original 
plan, which allows more matter in the same space, 
with the same type. than any other dictionary. if 
isthe latest, and its etymologies and detinitions 
are thorough and accurate. 

Besides other valuable information the appendix 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 

proper names—a feature found in no other 
abridged dictionary. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.80. 





HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published this work has 
already attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 

It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is 
bound in flexible cloth, and is the most beautiful 
and complete work of its kind ever issued from 
the American Press. 

THE HANDY ATLAS contains, among many 
valuable features: 


Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of 
all the pe Commercial Map of the United 
States, Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, 
Recent Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt, 
and the Soudan, Alaska, etc., etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
3 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


P Putnam’s | Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

William E.. Burton, Actor, Author, and 
Manager. A Sketch of His Career, with Recol_ 
lections of His Performances. By William L. 
Keese. Crown octavo. Cloth, extra gilt top, 
$250. With the following illustrations: Wil- 
liam E, Burton, Mr. Burton as Dr. Ollapod 
Mr. Burton as Bob Acres, Mr. Burton as Capt’ 
Cuttle, Mr. Burton as Aminadab Sleek, Mr. 
Burton as Timothy Toodle. View of Burton’s 
Chambers Street Theatre. The volume is 
printed from type, and is limited to 500 copies. 


An account of the life and dramatic achieve- 
ments of the late William F. 
most renowned comedians of the past generation, 





G 





Burton, one of the | 


who came to America in 1834, and died in New | 


York in 1860, 


the historian Joseph N. Ireland, in his * Records of 


the New York Stage,’ “no other actor monopolized | 
so much of the pu lic souteee. and popular senti- | 


ment universally assigned pT in broad 
low comedy entirely unriv niled during that period 
on the American stage.” 

A general view of the American stage during 


the period mentioned is included in Mr. Keese’s | 


volume. 
*,* Putnam’s new Catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 


OR BOOKS HARD TO FIND, AD-| 
dress BooKMART Co., 732 Broadway, New York. 





* For speesty twenty years,” says | 
a 


| per annum 


Brothers 


BOOKS. 


Roberts 


NEW 


The Secre wat Death. 


Being a version, in a popular and novel form: 
of the * Katha Upanishad* from the Sanskrit, 
with some collected Poems. By Edwin Arnold, 
author of ‘The Light of Asia, * Pearls of the 
Faith, ‘Indian Idyls,’ ete. One vol. 16mo, 
cloth, uniform with the 
Mr. Arnold's works. Price, 


authorized editions of 
$1 00, 





TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 


The Open Door—The Por- 
trait. 


By the author of * A Little Pilgrim’ and * Old Lady 
Mary.” One volume, ltmo, tlexible cloth. 
Price 75 cents. 

The IVhat-to-Do Clr. %> 
ve 
“c 


A story for girls, by Helen Campbell, author 
*The American Girls’ Homebook of Work ana 
Play.” 16mo, cloth, with handsome cover de- 
sign. Price, $1 50, | 


Pink and lV hite 


A society novel, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
author of ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ ete. With illus- 
trations by Sol Eytinge. A new edition of this 
fascinating work, which has already reached a 

upwards of thirty thousand cx 

with new cover design Price, 
same, cheaper edition, paper cov- 

0 cents, 


J vrauny. 


sale of 
16mo, cloth, 
$1 25. The 
ers, Price, 5 


pies, 


Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers. 


Mailed postpaid by the 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 


Lippincott’s 





— | 
Magazine | 





FOR APRIL, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
ON THIS SIDE. A story. Part IV. By F. c. | 


Baylor 
GL IMPSES OF PEKING. By C. F. Gordon Cum 


ROSA, HERKHEIM. A Story. By W. W. Crane. 

PSYCHIC RESEARCH. By Uharies Morris. 

STUDIES IN A LAKE PORT. By Charles Burr | 
Todd. 

LA POVERTA, AStory, By S.M. Ely. 

THE CONFEDERATE FLAG. By Frank G. Car- 
penter 

BY PARNA’S GRAVE, 


Dunning. 
ORLEANS EXPOSITION. Second 


THE NEW 
Paper. By Edward C. Bruce. 


A Story. Ry Charles 





Mary Agnes Tincker’s charming story, ATRORA, is 
ntinued. A number of Short Stories, Poems, and Arti 
cles of Interest upon Current Topics also appear 





For sale by all newsdealers. 25 cents per copy. $3.« 


ly. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Padiedeighte, 





DODD, ME AD& COS 


NEW BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED IN MARCH 
Huguenot 
Amer 


D1) > vols s\ wit 


lt Flistory ses the 
Iiemigration ¢ 
By Charles W. Baird 


maps and illustrations, in 


$5.00 


A companion to * The Rise of the Hu 
France,” by Prof. Henry M 


‘The story of the 
America has remained, till now, 
This has not been due to a lack of interest in the 
subject nor a failure to recognize its importance 
Yet there has scarcely been a serious atte tTuypyt te 
set in order the facts that have been known wit! 
reference to this theme, much less to delve into 
the mass of documentary evidence that might be 
supposed to exist 

‘The present work is the 

‘ns that have been carmed on in this country 

. France and England during the last ten 
» years, the materials used having been 
fo. ¢ lv in unpublished documents it 


thor . 
7, 


Jan ledder's Wife. 


Rarr. In cloth, $1.25 


Baind 
Huguenot emigration ft 


unwritten 
} 


fruit of investiga 


A Novel. By Amelia E 


The publishers are of opinion that this story 
will attract more than 
of the man 


while of great simphicity 
usual attention, not only 
ner in which it is told, but 
which the characters move 


on account 
of the fresh scenes in 


MEAD & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York 


DODD, 


73 Broadway, 


“7 -rmen;r sy ye , 
GROVERCLEVELAND 
A Record of his Life from Bovhood. With nu 

merous anecdotes and incidents of his = 
vate and public career, together with a his 
tory of his official acts. Also a sketch of 
Thos. A. Hendricks 

By DESHLER WELCH. 

Authorized Edition, printed from new type, 
on fine paper, with steel portraits and several 
illustrations. 222 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘Diamond Hams, 


S. DAVIS, JR. S BRAND, Cincinnati, 
[From report to State Department on American Hog 
Products. } 


“I had the pleasure of going through the establishmeng 
of S. Davis Jr. & Co., Cincinnati, and of seeing the care 
and expertness with which the hams are handled, until 
they were packed for export; and as this house may be 
said to represent Ham curing in the United States, It ap 
pears tome that no hams in the world can surpass the 
American for purity, cleanliness, and flavor.’ 


*TENOGRAPHY TAUGHT BY 
. printed and lithographic lectures; best mowed. 
Address BROOKLYN STENOGR«aMae UT MON, "Brooklyn, N * 3 
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The Nation. 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
POD WEBER. ccccccccccccccccccccccccscoccccoceccosescecsees 229 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWSB.............005 ceeeseee 232 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 


BEGMROPAMES.. ......0. co ccccccssccccccccccsccsescccecesooses 234 
Colonel Jacques and the Townele y Estate........... 234 
The Rumors Of War. ............cccccccseecccecesescees 228 

Taxing Speculation in Ge rmany....... ee 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Vote of Censure and its Results............ ..... 237 
A Piedmontese Familly.............ccccccccccceseecees 

CORRESPONDENCE : 

A Case in Point paees scaudasbusedecsnsensteneniee 
Bohn’s Translations........ , 

A Deceptive Volume......... 
The Negro Problem..... ae 
Number of Pounds in the Metric TOR .... 
Museums of Photographs....... 





OR a ciceccdnvdcenccscsscssnsvcscdasendcocansesacesossces 241 
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A Popular Manual of English L iterature............ 246 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Doliars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Unton, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription exptres is on the Ad 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip. 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





| Scale of 
7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 
{No deviation.) = 
Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line|_ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 
4 column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with| — 
choice of page, #27. 
page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with) = 
choice of position, $80. j 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or, — 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|_. 
classified as far as possible an’ arranged in| 
order of size, the largest at the top. Wie 
Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 
Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each, 
DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 
Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 
THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 
The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 
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*,* Copies of THE NaTION | gay be 9 procured in in 
J ondon of B. F. Stevens, wr eA 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, En C.; F illig 


& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading ; 


Room, 8 Hay market. 





Domestic. 
YES Fitted oong wafer Glasses. Field, 
_s Marine, and O Telescopes, Micro- 


scopes. Acoustic Cane for haeen ness, Kar Cornets, etc. 
id WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


, 








Decoration. 
lv ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc., 
ete. T. B. SrEwart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 








For Sale. 


y he SALE—A COMPLETE SET OF 
the Art Treasures of America. 
J. H. Fassett, 
725 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


T MESSRS. co TTIER & CO.'S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Professional. 


NOCH KNI wot 7, 
at Law, Portland, Me. 
~ Spee lalty of ee Col ections throughout Maine. 








OSE PH F. RA NDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N . ¥ 





ny ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
< *, Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve., N. Y. 


] M. M. CARSON, ATTORNE Y-AT- 





Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
Loans negotiated. Collections made. 





Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by = second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartf 


TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all . Se 

Fall term begins Sept. 24. GEORGE W. STEELE. 





NNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Hi 
OSE POLY TE CHNIC INSTITUTE, 


A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES Oo. THOMPSON, President. — 





MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


ing and peg School for Young Ladies and 
RS. RICHARD WELsH, Principal, | 


—Board 
Little Girls. 
"MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UN. WE "RSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
Epmvunp H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. . WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
TSS PUTNAM S FAMILY AND 
; Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
ber 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
REPARA TION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
ALBERT HALE. — 











MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys, Second term year 
began 12th January. 


ddress for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 

on application. George F. MILLS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 5 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Dey School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address , te 1, 
HELEN YM AGILE, Ph.D. 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ. -, and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 





New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children will reopen September 17. 





New York, Suspension Bridge. 
EZ VEAUX COLLEGE. —Frepares Sor 


the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 





WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
Ew YorK, U 
RS PIA TT s SCHOOL YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school = Thursday, 
Sept. 18,1884 Applications sho’ early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, ana 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. The thi thirty- “sixth 1 year begins Sept. t. 24, 1884. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. ~¢~ LTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s lish and French Boarding and Day 
School for ‘Young jes will reopen’ Sept. : 21. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA 
[ NIVERSITY OF PENNS YL VANIA. 
L Baneaenese oF ARTS, four-years’ classical 
course. Degri 

IL. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining ni c) Civil Engineerin 
(d) Dynaanical Engineering, () Arch tecture, leading to to R. 
S., and to technical degrees, P. Practical Chemist), M. 
E. . M., Architect. 

iW, WHARTON SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra. 
tion, Political Economy, Reveantie Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. h. 

IV. COURSE IN ILOSOPHY, a years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Degree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. Two-years’ graded course. De- 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MEpIcaL ScHoo.. Three- cod. graded course with 
es fourth year. oe 

I, a SCHOOL, 








o-years’ graded course. De- 
pm. D. 
VILL. VErERINARY SCHOOL. Three- ‘ia graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree 
Clinical and laboratory advantages a spoaainent feature 
n these schools. 


1X. LAW SCHOOL. Syogesey course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Two-years’ course, with e 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special — 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. o-years’ post- 

a course in numerous subjects uaties to degree 


»* a inquiry a de ~~ 


JESSE Secretary, 
__Univ ersity of we. T.. West | Philadelphia, Pa. a. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Georgetown Heights. 
WE CEDA RS. "—_—A Select magnon for 
Young Ladies, occupying an entire are of 


well-shaded ground in the northwest section of the re city. 
Every facility for a yey ot education in English, the 


Madaress ” Music, and Art Stu 
Miss EARLE, 1916 35th 8t. 


33.000 YOUNG MEN 


HAVE FOUND 


EASTMAN COLLEGE 


pa in open d goon 'oe eucccnstul 1 vomncee ne lite. ates 
[ESsi oy 


ptt yi fi lasy potty as_the Merchant. 
Trader or Banker in every day life. For full particu- 
lars address Eastman a Col lege, Pokeepsie, New York. 





ay 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Times Building, Chicago, will suppl area 

dents, grade teachers, specia ts with tions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Booweed, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Wants. 


qx ENGLISH LADY, WITH GREAT 
travelling experience, speaking German, French, 
and Italian, at present in Rome, wishes to travel as cha- 
peron or companion = ung ladies or a family. Would 
give lessons in Latin, tory, art, and literature of diffe- 
rent countries. Unexceptionable a a New 
York and England. Address 
Nation O Office, New , New York r City. 
GERMAN GENTLEMAN OF CUL- 
ture, fine musician, speaking English, French, and 
Spanish, desires a position during the summer as tutor, 
secretary, or companion with afamily travelling in Eu- 
rope. Address EUROPE, 1238 broadwas. 


LADY GRADUATE OF SEVERAL 

years’ experience in sooching, and three-years’ 
course of study at Oxford, cogent desires a position 
this fall. Address G. T. M., Florence, N. J. 


A YOUNG MAN WITH A FAIR 
knowledge of ye ga ya a ition in an 
ma or surveyor’s office. x1, Natton 


LILLE. DE MALTCHYCE IS READY 
to wey the direction of the French Department 
in a College or —_ or that of a whole Educational 
Institute. Ref, f. Ferdinand Bécher, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Mm WML Mass. Address 
492 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 



































RINCIPAL WANTED.—To purchase a 

boys’ school. It is located in a beautiful and health- 

ful place and is tina , condition. All the ap- 

intments are first- $2,500. Terms easy. 

‘ossession immediately, if = Apply to A. LOVELL 
& Co., 16 Astor Place, New York 


UTOR WANTED 70 TAKE FULL 
charge of two boys to be sent East. Must give his 
whole time to their supervision and instruction. Address 
with Seenemaes, = ——— andterms, C. GRIFFIN, 
2548, San Francisco, California, 


O COLLEGE OFFICERS WHO ARE 
looking for an instructor in Latin. 
Please communicate with L.D., care of the Nation. 
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The Only Pure Waukesha Water is the 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 


The Well-known 


Reigns alone among natural dietetic table waters 


~ Queen of Waters.” 


Its numerous competitors appear to have one 


after another fallen away. The only spring in Waukesha that remains at one temperature both sum- 


mer and winter—i. e., 48 degrees. 


Address T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 


Waukesha is a most delightful summer resort on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 


FREE—A Waterbury Watch is sent with every retail case without extra charge. 


Remit $7 by 


Bank Draft, Postal Order, Express, or Re anbieinie Letter. 


Binder for the Nation 





(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume, Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. Costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengtheniug, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for x rsons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


A. P. TURNER & CO. 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


Buy and sell Bonds —4 Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchange: | 

Act as Agents for Ra lore and other +. ye in pay- 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; » as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. . | 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


New YorkK Stock EXCHANGE. 
Members } PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ROWN, BROTHERS & CO.,, 


59 WaLL STREET, 


Issuzs COMMERCIAL axnpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 

















REAL ESTATE LOAN OFFICE 
oF 
y. t. DAT, 


89 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carefully selected farm mortgages. 
Seventeen years’ experienoa 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


FERRYS — 
SHEED ANNUAL 
FOR 188%. 


INVALUABLE TO ALL! Will be mailed to all appli 


| cants FREE, and to customers of last year without order 


ing it. It contains {llustrations, prices, descriptions, and 
directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, 


| BULBS, ete. 





D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detrott, Mich. 
THE NEW POLITICS! 


The Independents of Massachusetts in 1884 By R. L.. 
Bripeman. 1Vol. Pamphlet. Sq. 8vo. 65 Pages. 25 
cents, 


*.* A work of the greatest personal interest to every 
politic fan. and of the greatest general interest to every 
thinking man. Mailed postage paid, to any address on 


receipt of price. 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & Co, 
Publishers, Boston. 





/ NV any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children its large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be tnstructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record ts Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives's ‘ Mother's Kegister,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 
Address Publisher of the Nation. 


Unmounted I -hotogri rphs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub- 


| jects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Masa 


Please mention the Nation. 
Catalogue No. 75 


of some Old and New Books recently recetved, comprts 





and will be sent free to any address. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


ST West Twenty-third Street, New York, 











25 for two volumes | 








|4 POPULAR 


» CURIOUS, and RARE just issued | 


peperee of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Parts | 
-ublishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek | 


and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Parts and Leipaig as soon as issued 


“MM TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 

—A blank-book of 240 pp, arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound tn boards, with —— 
back and corner*; size, Sty x 7%. Price $2 50, post-paid. 
Sent on ,eceipt of price. by Publisher of the Nanton. 





CHOC Lo BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
iscellaneous Books tn Fc Languages. 


~atal es yo plication. F Pertoc avy 
ca c « . e . 
Cant SCHOEEBOD. Importer, ied Wvemsent St., Boston. 
Stone AVERY—PAMPHLETS AND 
books pertaining to. List will be furnished tf de 
A. S Clare. 
8 Park Row, New York City. 








D). Appleton & Co. 


Have Just Published 


I. 

, a . : wy 
Selly-Fish, Star-Fis/t, 
Sea- LU rchins. 

Being a Research on Primitive Nervous Svs 
tems. ByG. J. Romanes, F.R.S., author of 
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Paradise of Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, M. 
A. With Life of Dante, Chronological view of his Age, Additional 
Notes, an Index of Proper Names, and a Portrait. N.S. 
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tional notes. 

_ “*T turn with pleasure to Mr. Cary’s translation. There is no other ver- 
sion in the world, as far as I know, so faithful; there is no other version 
which so fully ao that the translator is himself a man of poetical ge- 
nius. Those who are ignorant of the Italian language should read it to +4 
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with Italian literature should read it for its original merits; and I believe 
that they will find it difficult to determine whether the author deserves 
most praise for his intimacy with the language of Dante, or for kis extraor- 
dinary mastery over hisown.”—Lord Macaulay. 


DANTE.—The Inferno. A Literal Prose Translation, 
With the Original Text collated with the best Editions and Explanato- 
ry Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

_ “ Executed in strong, plain, and masculine English prose, always render- 

ing the original with absolute fidelity, adding nothing and omitting no- 

thing, but not sacrificing English idiom and e to a pedantic intention 
< actually preserving every word and particle of the Italian.”—Saturday 
eview, 

SPINOZA. The Chief Works. Translated by R. H. M. 
Elwes, with an Introduction. 2 vols., 5s. each. 

_ “Mr, Elwes prefaces the whole with a remarkably well-written introduc- 
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PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with Notes 
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LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Compiete. Ed- 

ited by Ernest Bell, M.A. With a short Memoir of Lessing by Helen 
Zimmern, and a Portrait. 2 vols. 
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diminishing the force and humor of its most effective passages. But 


| 


wherever we have compared this version with the German, we have been | 


struck by its accuracy. The editor has done his work with considerable 
- -_ skill, and the result may be pronounced successful.”—Pall Mall 
7azette. 
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Geology. By A. J. Jukes Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Englandand Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Iilustra- 
tions. 
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elaborate works of our great, recent, and contemporary geologists, the 
manual is hkely to prove of great practical utility.” —Scotsman. 
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dent’s manual.”—Educational Times. 
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New Edition, revised by E. C. Otte. 2 vols. 
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it in use. It is oneof the books that no student of the period can afford to 


overlook.”— Nation. 

KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundaticns of Natural Science. Translated, with Memoir and 
Introductions, by E. Belfort Bax, Author of ‘ Jean Paul Marat.’ With 
Portrait. 
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furnish a literal and accurate translation of the ‘ Prolegomena’ and ‘ Meta- 
physische Aufangsgriinde,’ and he has fulfilled his undertaking.”—Nature. 


GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes of the 
Original. A New Translation by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Introduction 
by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 


‘The tales have been well translated by Mrs. Hunt, and the notes of the 
author, given at full length, form a very valuable appendix. The book is 
one that must recommend itself to a very extensive circle of readers.”— 


British Quarterly Review. 

GOETHE'S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother. With Notes and a Short 
Biography, by Edw. Bell, M.A., Editor of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels,’ 
&e. 

‘The volume is one of great interest, and it ought to be especially valu- 
able to those who are beginning the study of Goethe. It presents a much 


more vivid picture of the circumstances of his youth than any that has 
been drawn by his biographers. . . . The translation is excellent.”— 


Athenceum. 
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Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 
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We extend our deepest sympathies to those 
fepublican journals which started out a few 
weeks ago With the assurance to their readers 
that President Cleveland’s civil-service-reform 
professions were all humbug. They are hav- 
ing a very hard time in explaining what is hap- 
pening, orrather failing to happen, at Washing- 
ton. When the oflice-holders turned up in 
great numbers after the inauguration, they 
were sure that after a few days of resistance 
the President would surrender. Now they have 
to admit that he has not done this, and that ‘* the 


boys” are one by one going home in despair. 
Some explanation must be found, and _ it 
has been put forth on the theory that 
the President is going to wait till the 


Senate adjourns, when he will be able to make 
appointments without the rigid scrutiny to 
which they are now subjected. Another point 
which needed explanation was the charge that 
‘‘Hubert O. Thompson had the inside track 
for the Collectorship of New York.” This 
has been made nearly every day since the elec- 
tion in November, but it is abandoned now, 
and the reason given is that the President fears 
that the Senate would refuse confirmation. In 
this way any sort of disgraceful design may be 
attributed to the President, and when he fails 
to fulfil the prediction, the failure 
charged to his fear of the Senate. 


can be 





There are three kinds of people whoare very 
anxious for the President to make the mistake 
of not reappointing Mr. Pearson as Postmaster 
of this city, and they are combining their ener 
gies in a final effort to accomplish their pur- 
pose. The officc-seekers do not want him re- 
appointed 
an ominous one for them, «nd because they 
want the patronage of the place. The 
Blaine extremists, who are hoping and pray- 
ing for a failure of Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion, do not want him reappointed for obvious 
reasons, The late Butler organ, the Sun, does 
not want him reappointed for precisely similar 
reasons. In fact, the ‘‘ enemies he has made” 
are unanimous in desiring to sec the President 
make a slip in this very important matter. 
So eager are they that they are supplying him 
with reasons for making it. The Plaine organ 
tells him it is really not worth his while 
to keep Mr. Pearson in office, because to do so 
will be taken by the public as a ‘ blind.” The 
Butler organ tells him that the reappointment 
may please a few Independents, but ‘** may fail 
to please a good many Democrats,” and that 
while Mr. Pearson has been a good Postmaster 
there are not wanting Democrats who could 
run the office just as well. The spoilsmen do 
their part by reproducing an old and exploded 
charge that Mr. Pearson was at one time in- 
terested in some express contracts for carrying 
letters, and ought to be removed as an unfit 
person. 


because the prceedent would be 


| 
} 


The objection has been raised against the re- 
appointment of Postmaster Pearson that sirce 
it is to be made (if atall) at the instance of the 
Independents, it will be in the nature 
litical quid pro que, and, 
interest of civil-service 
ly assumed that President ¢ 





f a yx 
therefore, t in the 
It is rather 


reform ra 
? y +) , 
leveland would not 


ret 

make such an appointment of his own motion, 
but only in obedience to pressure froma certain 
number of his supporters in the late campaign, 


and that therefore it would be as much in 
harmony with the spoils system as though the 
office were given to Tammary Hall, as an off 
; Set to some other office given to the County 
Democracy. The fact that Mr. Pearson is 





j 


put on waiting orders at hailf-pav, 
cause be would not allow political 


himself not an Independent makes this reason 
ing a trifle obscure to the common understand 
\ 


spoils system grounded upon principles of selt 


ing, Which has somehow coupled the sy 
tem with the instinct of human selfishness 
denial is something of a puzzle, It isso much at 
variance With prevailing ideas that it requires 
Yet of 
truth in the particular objection made to Mr 

If the Independents 
had asked forit asa return for their votes, and 
of 
body of Mr. Cleveland’s supporters, 

pointment thus made would not be in t 


elucidation. there is a substratum 


Pearson's reappointment. 


as a recognition themselves as a distinct 
an 
hue 


of what we understand by civil-service reform. 
What really detracts from the force of this 


} 
ALEC 


objection is, that the Independents have mad 
no such request. They have never thought of 
hiring Mr. Cleveland to do anything. They 


did not support him in order to secure the 


pointment or the reappointment of anybody to 





any place, but to esta the | ( r 
‘public office is a ] blie trus l V ¢ 
ceive that Mr. Pearson has illus 1 
principle in conspicuous I 

heavy odds of party press 1 

his reappointment would © si 

President’s adherence to the same principle as 
perhaps no other act could do. They 
unmindful of the fact that in reappointing M 
Pearson the President would go a st he 
than he has ever gone, or promised to g 
this direction. Nevertheless, they indulge 
hope that so favorable an opportunity of 


Je tnon mor 
lOds UPoOn 


stamping purely business met 


business administration will not be ne 


Secretary Whitney has performed 


act of justice in restoring Commander 


of the navy, to his former position of Inspector 
of the Fifth Light- District. He 


removed last July by Secretary Chand] 


house 


Ww: 





17 


by Mahone in the affairs of his department 
There was no other complaint made of his 
conduct. He had been in the naval ser 
vice twenty-three years, twelve of which he 
had passed sea. He was a faithful and 
efficient officer, but he would not consent to 


Mahone’s wishes in regard to the 


selection of 


subordinates. His chief offence was in refusing 
to retain an incompetent colored man as a 
lighthouse-keeper. Pressure of all kinds was 


4 
Lrought to bear upon him both in Virginia and 


assault. 


| 


at Washington, but he resisted it all, and at 





Mahone’s instigation Secretary Chandler re 
moved him, A Democrat was put in the place 
nd he now retires in the inter f justice d 
civil-servic reform 
Phe « dence that Mr. Mam was ly 
imposed upon in the itter f Higyins t 
Appointment Clerk, by S« Gor . 
very strony, and we are qi ready to beliey 
it. But the plea which comes from Washington, 
that “it will not happen agai bardiv meets t 
occasion. There is only ¢ “ for Mr. Mant 
to set bimsclf ! Ach rhe 
with the public t of 
I ins, We re ‘ 
on Ili “ 
shall oft ive 
Mh i ( I ‘ e\N 1 
surprise a ! ! iH “v 
Hi 5 W \ 1 | f 
the ward ] ‘ \ 
being taken to ] ! Olitic 
ecord bet t \ i vow W 
make his retention 3 \ ! ’ 
reat scandal WV Mr. M 
will antici] . remo l 
It would be abs t to 1 o shake 
thie d i d \ V Cc ce 
of men « | s Adi stratic 1 
order t s Gor 7 ive al 1 
Higgins $2,500 ay Besides, if th 
Wis or me 1 other Which 
Mr. Ma * WHS Os , etn t 
\ } ) Wi ] 
\ s h i 
Ile « . ‘ thie 
Not hs \ 1 |] ive Wn 
f i Was} } Ce 
by ( } M l | Bar H { Ix ‘ \ 
iM VI ‘ \W Vir { he aj 
‘ ( s | al R ‘ 
‘ ( Mr. Car 
= Mr ha ‘ y le oon 
I «as Opp { res lw reiorm 
Ve ¢ reas hv it should bear 
ny st ‘ pleni or rise to the dignity 
f a national episode. Mr. Phil Thompson 
n himself notorious a few years ago by 
ring an unarmed man in cold blood 
on a railway train, for alleged corruption 


. 
rough her unfortunate propen 


leur *< Ie 
itv for drink. 


of his wife u 
He had previously shot two 
It was said, 
a this affair 
was defending his father against a personal 
He both cases, 
and afterward elected to Congress. The view 


court-room, 
truly, that 


other men in a 


nd we believe in he 


was acquitted in 


taken by President Cleveland of his fitness 
for a bureau appointment would naturally 
be different from that taken by a Kentucky 


jury,oraconstituency among whom the car ying 
of deadly weapons in court-rooms and on railway 
trains is considered consistent with high civiliza- 


ion. It is altogether fitting that Mr. Thomp- 
son's civic honors should be left wholly 
to the determination of his friends and 
neighbors, and it is not necessary to 


import into President Cleveland’s decision of 
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the contest between him and his competitor 
any deep-laid scheme to decide weighty ques- 
tions affecting the public revenue or the next 
Speakership contest. There are plenty of 
Democrats to hold all the offices who have 
never shot anybody on sight, and probably 
Kentucky can furnish her quota without en- 
croaching upon the ranks of these who have 
been tricd at one time or another for homicide. 


The sentence of two years’ imprisonment in 
the penitentiary und a fine of $5,000 cach, 
passed upon the professors of ‘‘fine work” in 
the Chicago election cases, will be a wholesome 
lesson to ballot-box stuffers in all parts of the 
country, since the law under which the con- 
viction took place is a statute of the United 
States, applicable to every precinct where a 
member of Congress is voted for. It may be said 
that this proceeding in Judge Blodgett’s court is 
a new encroachment of the Federal judiciary 
upon State jurisdiction. The fraud actually 
committed was a fraud in the election of mem- 
bers of the State Legislature. In order to 
commit it the ballots cast for Congressman in 
the district were unlawfully tampered witb, 
although the result was not changed. The 
transaction brought it within the purview of 
the United States statute governing the election 
of members of the House of Representatives. 
It is contended by the counsel for the prison- 
ers that a jurisdiction acquired by mere techni- 
sality should not operate to deprive citizens of 
their liberty. But it is difficult to see how a 


court is to draw a line between excusable 
and non-excusable ballot-stuffing. It is true 


that Mackin and his pals did not intend to 
cheat the voters out of the Congressman of their 
choice, but the law does not confine itself to 
frauds which change the result of an election. 
It prohibits and punishes any meddling with 
the ballots at all. If the jurisdiction is techni- 
cal, the crime was real enough to warrant the 
heaviest punishment that the law allows, 


Senator Sherman’s refusal to serve on the 
Committee on Finance has drawn attention to 
the composition of that committee as regards the 
silver question. It appears to have been made 
up, as the previous one was, with a bare ma- 
jority in favor of a suspension, sooner or later, 
of the compulsory coinage of silver. Senators 
Morrill, Sherman, Allison, Aldrich, Miller (of 
N. Y.), and McPherson, are counted as favora- 
ble to the bill reported by the Committee at the 
recent session, while Senators Jones (of Nevada), 
Voorhees, Beck, Harris, and Vance are supposed 
to be on the other side. The retirement of Mr. 
Sherman will not change the complexion of the 
Committee in this regard, as the vacancy will 
be filled by an anti-silver man. Mr. Sherman's 
action is said to have been prompted by per- 
sonal pique, because he was not given the 
chairmanship of the Committee, which he held 
before he became Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Hayes Administration. It is not 
presumable that this was the real cause, since 
Mr. Sherman has found no difficulty in 


serving on that Committee under Mr. Mor 
rill’s chairmanship for the past four years. 
Looking over the list of committees, we observe 
that the only chairmanship accorded to Mr. 
Sherman is that of the Committee on the Li- 


| 
| 
| 





| a distinguished position. 


brary, which is rather an ornamental than 
In contrast with this 
assignmert, Senator Plumb is made Chairman 
of Public Lands, Senator Cameron of Naval 


| Affairs, Senator Miller (of California) of Forcign 


Relations, Senator Pike of Claims, and Senator 
McMillan of Commerce. All of these Senators 
are by a long distance the juniors of Mr. 
Sherman in terms of service, and still more 
so in experience and reputation. While Mr. 
Sherman would not be justified in making 
an issue with his fellow-Senators on the chair- 
manship of the Finance Committee, he is 
clearly entitled to a leading position in the 
organization of the Senate, and this has not 
been accorded to him. Both Mahone and Rid- 
dleberger have received more consideration 
from the Republican caucus, the former being 
Chairman of Public Buildings and the latter 
of Manufactures. 





The drift of public sentiment in the countries 
of the Latin Monetary Union appears to be in 
faver of the coinage of silver on the basis of its 
actual value in gold. The Union expires at 
the end of the present year unless renewed,and 
the terms of its renewal are now under con- 
sideration. If a new arrangement is not made, 
each country will be bound to take care of 
its own silver, and the circulation of Italian 
pieces in France, and vice versa, will come 
to an end. Events have long outgz-own 
the Union. It ceased to have any 
real vitality when France, Belgium, and Swit- 
zerland closed their mints to free coinage. 
Its operation since that time has been conserva- 
tive and useful, but the original purpose has 
been superseded by the introduction of the 
single gold standard. Speculation is rife on the 
other side of the water on the question whether 
the United States will join in a movement to 
establish the double standard on an entirely new 
ratio—that is, the ratio of the market value of 
the two metals. This is: question not easy to an- 
swer, since the political supporters of silver are 
committed to the ‘‘dollar of the fathers,” the 
ratio of 16 to 1, and have as large a contempt 
for ‘‘abroad ” as they had when the Silver Bill 
was passed, while the commercial classes do 
not believe that any ratio can be maintained 
by law or treaty which will hold good against 


changes in market value caused by the varia- | 


tions of sunply and demand. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as President Cleveland has expressed the 
hope that measures may be taken to prevent 
the two metals from ‘‘ parting company,” we 
presume there would be a general acqui- 
escence in the adoption of the market-value ra- 
tio as an experiment, unless the Bland faction 
should oppose it. One of the consequeuces cf 
the adoption of this ratio would be the retire- 
ment and recoinage of our existing stock of 
silver dollars, and the wiping out of the imagi- 
nary profit which the Government has made 
by the coinage of the cighty-five-cent dollars, 
and the acknowledgment of the actual loss 
incurred in the operation. 





In the proceedings before the Hazen court- 
martial on Monday, the defendant tried to show 
that the Secretary of War had no jurisdiction 
in the matter of the Arctic expeditions, but this 
the Court ruled out. His counsel then made 





| one-half. 





a vigorous attack on the Secretary’s motives, 
maintaining that he was actuated by such deep- 
seated hatred of the Chief Signal Officer, that 
he procured the theft of certain letters 
from General Hazen’s desk, and rewarded 
the thief with a special appointment. 
Indeed, this hatred reached such a point that 
the Secretary’s ‘‘ body exhaled malice when- 
ever the Chief Signal Officer was named.” 
This was certainly a most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, because physical exhalations can 
only be detected by the smell, ana the precise 
odor of malice is, we think, generally un- 
known even to medical men. This reliance 
on physical indications of a man’s state 
of mind, by counsel before courts-martial, 
is, however, not new. One of the witnesses 
before the Fitz-John Porter court-martial, 
Col. T. C. H. Smith, swore that he was so 
satisfied by the expression of Porter’s counte- 
nance, although he had never seen him before, 
that he was going to betray the army the day 
before the celebrated march from Bristow Sta- 
tion, that he would have felt justified ‘‘ before 
God” in shooting him on the spot. Judge- 
Advocate Holt, in summing up, dwelt strongly 
on this testimony, alleging that ‘‘the tone 
of the voice, the expression of the eye, and 
the play of the features” of the accused, 
as remembered by a witness, though he could 
not reproduce them, ‘‘afforded a language 
more to be relied on than that of the lips.” In 
fact, he came very near enunciating the great 
doctrine that mental conditions may be inferred, 
for judicial purposes, from bodily odors, by 
declaring that ‘‘great crimes, like great virtues, 
often reveal themselves to close observers of 
character and conduct as unmistakably ac a 
flower-garden announces its presence by the 
odors it breathes in the air.” 





Three important changes in postal rates will 
go into effect on the first of July next. The 
postage on letters after that date will be two 
cents an ounce instead of two cents a half- 
ounce as at present. The postage on newspa- 
pers sent to regular subscribers, and on sample 
copies sent out by publishers, will be reduced 
All citics having more than 4,000 
inhabitants will be authorized to establish a spe- 
cial ten-cent. stamp delivery service, by which 
letters can be hastened to their destination. All 
these changes were recommended in the last 
annual report of the Postmaster-General. 
About the wisdom of the first two there is 
very little doubt. The ten-cent-stamp project 
is an experiment, and its wisdom is still to be 
tested. Provision is made for estabiishing this 
service on a separate basis from the regular 
delivery, and specification is made that it shall 
not be permitted to interfere in any way with 
the latter. There is no apparent reason why it 
should interfere. The argument that if more 
prompt delivery can be secured for ten cents 
tian for two, it follows that the present system 
is very defective, does not bear examination. 
A special messenger with ten or a dozen letters 
can, of course, make better time than a regular 
delivery agent with a bagful of letters and 


papers. 





An investigation of wage reductions is fur- 
nished by Bradstreet’s as an appendix to its re- 
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cent compilation of the statistics of unemploy- | 


ed labor in the United States. The conclusion 


reached upon the latter point was, that there | 


were at that time (December, 1884) 350,000 
fewer operatives at work than were employed 
in 1882, a loss of 14 percent. The tables of 
wage reductions embrace thirty-eight lead- 
ing industries, which are included under six 
principal heads, viz.: food products, textiles, 
metals, lumber, building, and leather and minor 
manufactures. The rates of wages are com- 
pared with those of July, 1882. The singular 
result is reached that the industries protected 
by tariff duties are those in which the heaviest 
reductions in wages have been made, and that 
these reductions are generally in proportion to 
the amount of protection accorded to them. 
In woollen and cotton mills the reduction has 
been 25 to 30 per cent., while there has been 
no reduction in the wages of the unprotected 
house-builders, carpenters, stone-cutters, and 
brickmakers. The reduction in wages of iron- 
mill workers has been 15 to 22 per cent., while 
the pay of butchers, millers, bakers, tanners, 
and printers has not declined at all. Wages in 
the silk trade have fallen 15 to 25 per cent. Those 
of agricultural-implement makers remain sub- 
stantially unchanged. The reductionsin wages, 
however, are not inany case equal to the fallin 
prices of the articles produced, and this signi- 
fies that the loss has been mainly borne by ca- 
pital in the shape of diminished profits. 





The action of the Union League Club last 
week, reversing the policy of the Committee 
on Admissions, who had adopted a_ political 
test for new membership not prescribed in the 
charter or by-laws, carries two plain implica- 
tions. One of these is, that President Cleve- 
land’s Administration has gained ground in 
the estimation of Republicans since it came into 
power. The other is,that an increasing number 
of Republicans are now willing to admit that 
the nomination of Blaine gave an exceptional 
character to the recent Presidential campaign, 
and did really, in some sort, justify Republi- 
cans in voting for Cleveland. Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, who has lost none of his habit of 
telling unpleasant truths, declared very dis- 
tinctly his opinion that the last election was 
‘‘peculiar.” It was not necessary to state 
what the peculiarities were — everybody 
understood them. The only peculiarity ap- 
propriate to the discussion was, that something 
had occurred which made it excusable for Re- 
publicans to vote the Democratic ticket. 
ly upon this hint the Club voted, by a majority 
of two in a total vote of 324, to overrule a deci- 
sion of the chair which was adverse to the Gris 
wold-Roosevelt resolution. The Mugwumps 
thereafter had it all their own way and passed 
the resolution, in a form modified so as to spare 
the feelings of the Committee on Admissions, 
but still sufficiently precise to abolish the test. 


The movement in Harvard College against 
compulsory attendance at morning prayers has 
again failed, the petition of the remonstrants 
having been rejected by the Corporation. The 
petition asked simply that undergraduates over 
twenty-one years of age should be allowed to ex- 
ercise their option in the matter, and that those 
under that age should be governed by the option 
of their parents, The decision is very curious 








Direct- | 


| siders the hostility he 


when taken in connection with the yearly exten- 
sion which is given to the elective system in the 
choice of studies. One would think that there 
Was nothing in a young man’s life on which he 
himself or his parents should be so competent 
to form an opinion as the time and place at 
which he should pray to Almighty God, and 
that there was no duty to which it was more 
absurd to drive bim by law under defined penal 
ties. And yet this is what the college authorities, 
who are steadily converting Harvard into a 
university in the large sense, 
The President and Fellows unluckily do not 
give their reasons, but the only creditable 
must be either the belief that God 
is pleased with the presence in a chapel or 
church of unwilling, irritated, and irreverent 
worshippers, brought thither by the fear of 
temporal punishment, and mind 
the set against all religion which such a pro- 


insist on doing. 


reasons 


does not 
cess is very apt to give young men; or the 
belief that a man is benefited by being present 
in any place in which prayers are being offered, 
no matter in what state of mind he may be, 
and no matter what agency has brought him 
there. But neither of these reasons is modern, 
or, if We may make a bull, rational. 





The Crown Solicitors, who have discovered 
treason in Parnell’s advice to treat the Prince of 
Wales with cold neutrality, and his visit inop 
portune, may be good judges of the law, but it 
is to be hoped that ‘‘ the Castle” will not com 
mit the egregious folly of prosecuting him 


No conviction could, of course, be ob 
tained without packing a jury, and the 
excitement and fury the affair would 
create throughout Ireland would be a very 
undesirable accompaniment to the Prince's 
tour, Mr. Gladstone's proposal that Earl 


Spencer should receive some signal mark of 
royal favor for the conspicuous ability he 
has displayed in the management of Irish af 
fairs, is another illustration of the muddled 
condition of the mind of even the 
Englishmen about Ireland. The theory which 
is preached to the Irish by English 
men is, that Ireland is a portion of the Empire 
in all respects enjoying full 

of rights with England. If this were 
course the Minister would not venture to recom 
mend the Crown to officer 
office whether 


ablest 
States 


equality 
true, of 
reward an whase 


conduct in Was condemned, 


justly or unjustly, by the vast majority 
of the people within his jurisdiction. That 
| it is mot true, is shown by the fact that 
| the Prime Minister does not care one cent 


think about 


prohably 


what the bulk of the Lrish people 
Earl Spencer, and, in fact, 
has excited as one of his 
reward. Earl 
what Englishmen think 
Irish 


and largely, too, in 


con 


strong claims to Spencer is 
honored in virtue of 
about him, 
men think about him, 
virtue of that English 


Matthew Arnold so pleasantly ridiculed in his 


and in spite of what 


superstition which 


late article in the Mineteenth Century—the be- 
lief that an ‘*‘ English gentleman” is a cover 
nor under whom any mice or tribe on earth 


ought to be glad to live. Even so open-minded 
a journal as the Spectater has often marvelled 
over the perversity of the Irish in not enjoying 


the rule of such a thoroughly good specimen 


| seem to be getting ready 





of the English gentleman as Earl Spencer un 
doubtedly is 


There is really no essential change, as far as 
make out from the telegrams, in the 
There 


desire at St 


we can 

Afghan 
usual, a 
avoid hostilities, combined 
lief in Central Asia that 
Certainly both parties on the ground 
for it. The 
are hurrying troops up to Quetta, and the 
reinforcing Y 


trouble. appears fo be, as 


strong Petersburg to 


with a strong tx 


there is to De 


Long 


war. 


Greener 


Russians are il) Komarot 
and the Afghans are fortifying, probably | 
the advice of Sir Peter Lumsden, who is on the 
ground as the British member of the Bound 
Commission. The talk of 
both in London and St. Peterstn 


Unfortunately the disput 


the Russian agents 


iry appears 


be very moderate 


is one in Which it is as easy as possible for bot! 
parties to be in the right, and this is always 
the hardest Kind of dispute to setth rt 

Afghans have undoubtedly often) exercised 
jurisdiction over the territory. claimed — by 
Russia, but no boundary © WAS ever 
traced because outside was the desert and U 


wandering Turkomans. Russia now claims 


all that the 
which would 


Turkomans wandered 9 over 


not to yo into particulars—ecarry 


their line not along the base, but along thr 
crest of the mountain 

The arrest of Zebehr Pasha 
treasonable relations with the Mabdtis one of 
the most curious incidents of 


Za ix hr 


Sudan 


thee ver cl maine 
Pasha 


while 


drama 
the 


active and lLardened slave trader 


Egyptian 
Governor of and 


Cron 


came after him, held one of his sonsasa bosta 
and hanged him forsome breach of faith on the 
father’s part. Subsequently Zebehr seems to 
have overlooked this 


good friends with Gerdon, who,when 


little slight and become 





bis own pacificatory mission was a 
advocated Zebehr's restoration to his old plac ‘ 
the Government 


Zebehr is now in 


a measure which, however, 
at home would not sanction. 


jail on the charge of secretly corresponding 
with and aiding the Mahdi, of which he is 


doubtless quite capable. 


An article in the March Macmillan’s Maga 
etre on ‘Irresponsible Opinion ” has some ex 
cellent remarks addressed to newspaper strate 
gists in particular, and people generally who 
keep talking with positiveness about things 
which they cannot by any possibility under 
stand even one-fiftieth part as well as those 
whom they criticise. The writer says: 

‘There is a familiar provincialism used in depre- 
cation of such self-praise as is felt to be inevitable, 
‘Though I sav it as shouldn't.’ Might not this 
formula be extended to all such enforced judg- 
ments as [am contemplating! As thus, ‘I am 
decidedly of the opinion that the attack at Tel-el 
Kebir should have begun an hour earlier than it 
did, but seeing that I have been engaged all my 
life in the manufacture of small-clothes, and that 
although a volunteer I have never seen active 
service, ‘ 1 say it as shouldn't ’—Sir Garnet being 
so much more likely to be right than I.’ ” 

And also: 

‘‘We cannot all be expected to emulate the so- 
briety of that Parisian bootmaker, a hero of 
fable—I am afraid—who, on we asked his - 
nion of the respective merits of Turenne and the 
Grand Condé on the same stricken field, replied: 
*I made the boots of both gentlemen; as far as 
boots go there is not a pin to choose between 
them; beyond that I cannot go, for it lies outside 
my profession,’” 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{ Wepvespay, March 11, to Tvespay, March 17, 1885, tn- 
clusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


TrRovenouTt the week the office-seekers at 
Washington have been given little encourage- 
ment. President Cleveland's policy of going 
slowly in all changes is, it appears, to be rigidly 
enforced. Only a few nominations were sent 
to the Senateon Monday; among them Edward 
D. Clark, of Mississippi, to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior. He is a young and active 
lawyer and is well spoken of. 

President Cleveland on Monday nominated 
Joseph 8. Miller, of West Virginia, to be Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Senators Beck 
and Blackburn, of Kentucky, and Speaker 
Carlisle, who were urging Congressman Phil 
Thompson, were very much disappointed. Mr. 
Randall favored Miller, who is State Auditor 
of West Virginia. 

It is believed that the President has_re- 
quested Mr. Foster, Minister of Spain, to re- 
main in office. The Administration is under- 
stood to be of opinion that modifications of the 
Spanish treaty can be secured which will be 
advantageous to the United States, and that 
Minister Foster, in view of his experience, can 
be of more service than a new Minister. Mr. 
Foster is making arrangements to return to 
Madrid within a short time. 

Senator Bayard has informed the State De- 
partment clerks that they will not be removed 
except for inefficiency. 

Eugene Higgins, of Baltimore, was on Wed- 
nesday made Appointment Clerk in the Trea- 
sury Department by Secretary Manning, in 
place of Constant S. Trevitt, of New York, 
who was recently promoted to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Mr. Butler, and 
who had been in the service more than twenty 
years. The sppointment has elicited severe 
criticism. Mr. Higgins is a Maryland _ poli- 
tician, appointed on the recommendation of 
Senator Gorman. 

Civil-service reformers from New York and 
Maryland, now in Washington, say they have 
received assurances from the President and 
from Assistant-Secretary Fairchild that the 
selection of Mr. Higgins as Appointment Clerk 
of the Treasury Department was a surprise to 
them, and that the mistake made in that ap- 
pointment is not likely to be repeated, 

On Friday morning Secretary Manning 
made a material reduction in the force of the 
Special Agents’ Division of the Treasury De- 
partment, by which it is expected that $40,000 
will annually be saved. The services of forty 
persons in all have been dispensed with. The 
list includes six special agents, twenty-six spe- 
cial inspectors of customs, and ten employees 
whose names are borne on the so-called ‘* Fraud 
Roll.” This action reduces the number of 
agents to twenty-two, the number of inspectors 
to twenty-five, and the fraud-roll employees to 
fifteen. It is stated at the Department that 
these changes are made solely in the interest of 
economy, and that. no new appointments will 
be made to fill the vacancies created. 

Commander R. D. Evans, who was removed 
from the Inspectorship of the Fifth Light- 
house District by ex-Secretary Chandler, has 
been reinstated by Secretary Whitney. Com- 
mander Silas Casey, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed Evans, has been ordered to settle his ac- 
counts. The removal of Commander Evans, it 
is alleged by his friends, was for political 
reasons. 


A written message from President Cleveland 
was sent to the Senate on Thursday for the 
purpose of withdrawing the Nicaragua Canal 
treaty and the Spanish reciprocity treaty, in 
order that they may be considered by the new 
Administration. They were returned to him 
on Friday. 

President Cleveland on Friday issued a proc- 
lamation, warning the Oklohoma invaders 





that the military power will be used against 
them if they persist in unlawfully entering,the 
Territory. 

Some of the bad results of hasty legislation 
in the closing days of Congress have already 
been discovered. In the Naval Appropriation 
Bill the section which appropriated $500,000 
for the armament of the new cruisers is omit- 
ted, and in the Sundry Civil Bill the item ap- 
propriating $5,500 for telegraph poles and ma- 
terial to aid in extending the life-saving service 
is omitted. 

The Post-office Appropriation Bill, as passed 
by the recent Congress, provides for the follow- 
ing important changes, which will take effect 
on July 1: The weight of all single-rate letters 
is increased from one-half an ounce each or 
fraction thereof to one ounce each or fraction 
thereof. The same increase of weight is al- 
lowed for drop letters, whether mailed at sta- 
tions where there isa free delivery or where 
carrier service is not established. All news- 
papers sent from the office of publication, in- 
cluding sample copies, or when sent from a 
news agency to actual subscribers thereto, or 
to other news agents, shall be entitled to trans- 
mission at the rate of 1 cent per pound or frac- 
tion thereof, the postage to be prepaid. This 
is a reduction of one-half from existing rates. 
A special stamp of the value of 10 cents may 
be issued, which, when attached to a letter, in 
addition to the lawful postage, shall entitle the 
letter to immediate delivery at any place con- 
taining 4,000 population or over, within the 
varrier limit of any free-delivery office, or 
within one mile of the post-office; and such 
specially stamped letters shall be delivered be- 
tween 7 o'clock a. M. and midnight. 

The Republicans in the Senate have seated 
Senator Blair, appointed by the Governor of 
New Hampshire, thus establishing the prece- 
dent that a Governor may appoint at the begin- 
ning of a new Senatorial term, if the State Leg- 
islature adjourns without an election. The op- 
position held that such a case was not a ‘‘ va- 
cancy” in the meaning of the Federal law, 
which was held to apply only to unexpired 
terms. 

The Delaware Legislature on Tuesday 
elected Attorney-General George Gray (Dem.) 
to succeed Mr. Bayard in the United States 
Senate. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Union League Club of this city on Thursday 
the following resolution, offered by Mr. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, was adopted : ‘‘ That it is un 
advisable for the Committee on Admissions to 
question the proposers of candidates for ad- 
mission to the club as to how they (the candi- 
dates) voted at the last Presidential election, and 
said committee is hereby requested to omit any 
such questions in the future.” This action 
grew out of the fact that the Committee on 
Admissions had recently made such requests. 

General Husted reported his Supply Bill to 
the Assembly at Albany on Wednesday. Its 
total amount is $809,885 97. The amount of 
last year's bill was $606,421 15. The increase 
is due to the necessities of the prisons and 
penitentiaries, and to precautions to be taken to 
prevent a cholera epidemic. At least $100,000 
of this increase Mr. Husted attributes directly to 
the abolition of contract labor in the prisons. 

In the State Senate at Albany, on Mon- 
day, the Gibbs bill for freedom of wor- 
ship in State institutions was debated in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Mr. Gibbs proposed the 
following amendments: First, that the reli- 

ious services allowed should be only on Sun- 

days; second, that religious ministrations be 
permitted only on two week days; and third, 
that the managers may pay for the religious 
services if they see fit. The debate was ad- 
journed without any vote being reached. 

The New York Assembly on Wednesday af- 
ternoon passed a resolution for final adjourn- 
ment on April 23. 

The Connecticut House on Friday, by a vote 
of 94 to 63, passed a bill allowing women to 
vote at school elections, 





Joseph Chesterfield Mackin and William J. 
Gallagher, the two Democratic ballot-box 
stuffers at Chicago, were on Thursday sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for two years. 

The railroad strike on the Gould Southwest- 
ern system ended on Suncay through the inter- 
vention of Governor Martin and the Kansas 
State Railroad Commissioners. As a result of 
a conference it was resolved to restore the rate 
of wages which prevailed prior to last Septem- 
ber, and to give the men cne and a half time 
for all extra work. This was more than they 
asked for, their request being that the railroad 
companies restore the rates which prevailed 
prior to the January cut. 

A partial and annular eclipse of the sun was 
successfully observed in many parts of the 
United States on Monday. 

General Grant is slowly but surely failing in 
strength, and his physicians say that life can- 
not be prolonged for many weeks. 

Charles W. McCune, President of the Buf- 
falo Courier Company, died on Saturday, at 
the age of 53. He was prominent inthe Demo- 
cratic politics of the State, and was a friend 
of President Cleveland. 

Mr. Charles Tracy, a prominent lawyer of 
this city, died on Saturday at the age of 76. 


FOREIGN. 


The London 7imes on Wednesday announced 
that the Russians had advanced further into 
Afghan territory, and that a collision was im- 
minent. It also announced that the British 

yovernment had ordered Gen. Sir Peter Lums- 

den to organize a system of defence. London 
financial circles were somewhat excited over 
these reports. British consols fell 11-16 of 1 
per cent., and Russian securities 2 per cent. in 
consequence of the news. 

The Afghan war alarm was somewhat 
abated in Loncon on Wednesday night by the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House of Commons that the Govern- 
ment was uninformed of any further advance 
having been made by the Russians in Afghan- 
istan, and that he believed there was no foun- 
dation for the report. The officials of the Rus- 
sian Embassy at London denied that prepara- 
tions for war were making by Russia on the 
Afghan frontier. 

On Thursday the alarm was again renewed 
by a British Cabinet meeting at an unusual 
hour. It was reported that the Cabinet decided 
to address a serious representation to the Rus- 
sian Government, that if through any Russian 
advance in Afghanistan a conflict results with 
the Amir’s troops, Russia must accept the conse- 
quences, as England is bound to guard Afghan 
territory. In the House of Commons on 
Thursday afternoon, Mr. Gladstone said that 
England’s relation with Russia had not been 
improved during the past few days. 

The war feeling was greatly allayed when, in 
the House of Commons on Friday afternoon, 
Mr. Gladstone announced that an agreement 
had been arrived at between Russia and Eng- 
land, by the terms of which neither the Rus- 
sian nor Afghan forces would advance any 
further on either side of the frontier. A Con- 
servative member asked whether the Amir of 
Afghanistan had accepted this agreement. To 
this question Mr. Gladstone made no reply. 
Sir Stafford Northcote asked whether the agree- 
ment was a permanent or temporary arrange- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone replicd that the agree- 
ment was without any specific time limit. The 
best description he could give, he said, was 
that the agreement should last as long as there 
was occasion for it. It provides against a rup- 
ture of friendly relations between the two 
Governmentsin the event ofa collision between 
the Afghan and Russian outposts, which might 
possibly occur while instructions are being con- 
veyed to the opposing commanders. This an- 
nouncement was heard with an almost general 
sense of relief by the House, as it afforded a 
reasonable hope of peace. 

The British Cabinet do not insist upon the 
withdrawal of the Russian troops from the 
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outposts during the deliberations of the Joint 
Commission. Sir Peter Lumsden has received 
certain discretionary powers touching his 
course in the event of a dangerous Russian ad- 
vance. The Marquis of Hartington, Secretary 
of State for War, stated on Friday evening, in 
the House of Commons, that it was impos- 
sible to deny that there was still cause for 
great anxiety regarding the relations between 
Great Britain and Russia. 

M. Lessar, the Russian member of the Af- 
than Boundary Commission, in an interview in 
Yonten on Sunday, stated that Russia desired 
a frontier boundary line starting at the Heri- 


rud, alittle south of Zulfikar, thence running | 


east to Tchemeni-baid, on the Kushk River, 
thence northeast, leaving Murghabi-bala to the 
Afghans, to a point a few miles south of Panj- 


deh, and thence in a direct line northeast to | 


Khodja-salih. Russia, he said, had never ad- 
mitted that the frontier line due east from Se- 
rakhs to Khodja-salih was the correct one. He 
declared that Russia had no designs on Herat. 


It is reported that Sir Peter Lumsden has | 


arrived at Herat, and that the Afghans are ac- 
tively fortifying the city. The Russian forces 
occupying Merv consist of a battalion of in- 
fantry, a regiment of dragoons, and some Cos- 
sacks. At Askabad there are about 8,000 
troops of all arms. It is reported that Russia 
has been sounding Turkey with reference to a 
Russia-Turkish alliance, and that the Porte has 
replied that Turkey will remain neutral. 

Reports were current in Calcutta on Sunday 
of an actual collision between the Russians and 
Afghans. The Russian General, Komaroff, 
who is in the disputed territory, has been given 
peremptory orders to avoid provoking the 
Afghans. 


Mr. Gladstone explained in the House of 
Commons on Monday that Earl Granville had 
telegraphed his (Mr. Gladstone’s) exact words 
to St. Petersburg, asking whether M. de Giers, 
Russian Prime Minister, endorsed as correct 
the statement of the agreement reached with 
Russia on the Afghan question. Mr. Glad- 
stone added that it was rather an arrangement 
than an agreement. Inthe evening the Gov- 
ernment announced that a telegram had been 
received from St. Petersburg fully endorsing 
Mr. Gladstone’s statement. The Marquis of 
Hartington explained that the Russians occu- 
pied Khatunand Akrabat, and that the Afghans 
still occupy Panjdeh. The London newspa- 
pers on ‘Tuesday commented on the arrange- 
ment with Russia as very unsatisfactory. On 
Tuesday afternoon Mr. Gladstone read a de- 
spatch from St. Petersburg giving M. de Giers’s 
assurance that the Russian troops will not ad- 
vance from the positions now occupied by 
them, provided the Afghans do not advance, 
or unless some extraordinary reason be given, 
such as disturbances in Panjdeh. 


{t is announced that the total number of 
Russian troops at present in Asiatic Russia is 
but 30,000, and that these are not concentrated, 
but scattered over a very wide area. 

In the course of a dispute in the House of 
Commons on Thursday night, Mr. Gladstone 
said he wished it distinctly understood that 
Prince Bismarck’s despatch of May 5 had ne 
ver been delivered to the English Government. 
Mr. Gladstone declared that he would stand 
behind no man in the value he attached to the 
friendship of Germany. He must say, how- 
ever, that he was not prepared to admit that 
the friendship of any country in the world 

was now or ever had been necessary to enable 
England to maintain her position. He 
thought that where Germany's colonizing opera- 
tions were bona fide and consistent with the 
rights of all parties, England, with due regard 
to the claims of her own colonists, ought to 
meet Germany in no grudging spirit, and 
should refrain from discussing the occupation 
of this or that spot after the manner of huck- 
sters, showing a disposition to grudge what she 
is unable to hold. If Germany became a colo- 
nizing Power he would only say God-speed to 


her. He hoped that she would become Eng: ! 


’ 
| land’s partner and ally in the work of civiliz- 


ing the world. This was the spirit in which 
he viewed the matter, and, regardless of this 
or that despatch, Germany would have the 
best and heartie st wishes of the English Gov 
ernment, and every encouragement that it 
Was in their power to give 

The Be ‘rlin Vorth German Gazette (Dis 
marck’s organ) says there will be no further 
polemic between Germany and England. Earl 
Granville’s statement in Parliament was per 
fectly correct. The result of Count Herbert 
Bismarck’s special mission to England relative 
to German interests in West Africa is reported 
to be as follows: England concedes to Ger 
many the whole of the Cameroons country, 
with the exception of the mission town Vik 
toria, Where the Germans are alleged to have 
hauled down the British flag. England further 
agrees not to interfere with any action Germany 
may take in the entire country from the south 
bank of the Rio del Rey, a small river empty 
ing into the Bight of Biafra, some distance 
north of the Cameroons, to the Gaboon, which 
enters the sea very near the equator. Ger 
many, on the other hand, recognizes the supre 
macy of England over the country Iving be 
tween the north bank of the Rio del Rey and 
Lagos. This covers the basin of the Lower 
Niger. 

The London Press Association denies that 
Earl Granville has conceded the Cameroons 
territory to Germany or abandoned any of the 
British claims in that country 


In the German Reichstag on Friday Prince 

3ismarck declared that there was a good pros 
pect of building up a thriving mining industry 
at Angra Pequena, and of obtaining a supply of 
cotton from German producers in the Came 
roons and New Guinea colonies. He stated 
that the negotiations with England regarding 
the Cameroons territory were making gratify 
ing progress. In concluding bis speech Prince 
Bismarck said that since Gods blessing had 
crowned the pohey of Germany for twenty 
years, and as the Germans had withstood the 
foe in 1870 as a nation of brothers, a spirit of 
party strife and confused dissension musi not 
now be allowed to ruin the newly founded em 
pire. This was received with great cheering 

In the election for Member of Parliament at 
West Gloucestershire, England, on Wednes 
day, the Tories scored a victory, Mr. Ackers, 
their candidate, being elected by 411 majority 
to fill the vacanc v caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Robert N. F. Kingscote, a Liberal. ‘The 
Liberal majority five years ago was S76. 

Mr. Parnell, in the House of Commons on 
Monday evening, when the Government called 
for the vote on the civil-service st upply, ar 
the vote by demanding that the Government 
keep their promise to introduce a bill for 
triennial redistribution of the Irish constabu 
lary, according to the pledge given the Irish 
members last August. The Irish leader's 
guarded announcement took the House by sur 
prise. It was the first authoritative announce 
ment that a bargain had been made by the 
Government with the Nationalists during the 
franchise and redistribution contests last sum 
mer. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, while 
denying such an explicit agreement, deferred 
to Mr. Parnell’s wishes, and promised such a 
bill. Mr. Parnell eXplanation as 
satisfactory. 

A motion to grant the family of General 
Gordon the income of F100 Oo Was adopted 
by the House of Commons on Thursday. 

The Gordon Memorial Committee at a meet- 
ing in London on Saturday, the Prince of 
Wales presiding, decided that the memorial 
should be a great hospi 
be erected at Port Said and be open to the 
people of all the nations of the earth. The 
Khedive has already granted a site for the pro 
posed memorial 


rested 





‘ 


accepted the 





Zebelbr Pasha, whom General Gordon trust- 
ed and wished to make Governor of the Sudan, 
has been arrested at Alexandria under charge 
of combining against the Khedive. Many 


and sanitanum, to | 


| 


documents were found at his residence proving 
that he is in secret league with El Mahd 
Zebehr's two sons and three other persons were 
arrested on Sunday at Cairo, and numerous 
Mpers were se ized at their residences Nuba 
oa the Egyptian Prime Minister, refus 
to believe in the guilt of either Zebehr or his 
sons, Zebehr and his two sons were taken 
Malta on Monday, on i British ce Spuate h banat 


Osman Digna is concentrating a large fore: 


at Tamanieb to oppose the advance of Genet 
Graham toward Berber Thousands of wel 
armed Arabs are gathering to assist Osn 

Digna Hlis torces rm 1™ ated] y attack the Br 


ish outposts 
It is said that Ollivier Pain, the French Con 


munist and journalist with El Mahdi, bas [ 
come frightened at the threats of British ve 
geance for the part he plaved in the betray 
of Gordon, has escaped from Khartun 
is drifting down the Nil General Wolseley 
has offered $250 for Pain’s beats 
alive 

A sensation was caused in Paris on Thurs 
dav, in dynamite circles, by th t 
Fenians James ee bugene Das Tohn 
Morrissey, and Mortimer Leroy Other arrests 
were made on Friday, and on that day Stephens 
Leroy, Davis, and two Anarchists were expel 
ed from France into Belg 

Admiral Lesp's telegraphed on Thursdays 
from Kelung, under date of March 8, tl 
Colonel Duchesne at the head of 1,300 Fire 
troops, began on March 4 an attack 

hinese Who were stationed alk the hill 
country bordering on the road to Tamsu lik 
succeeded in drivu er the Chinese tn 1! these 
positions 3 and cleared them f n the w of { 
road, inflicting upon them heavy losses, and 
capturing from them many rifles and tligs 
The conduct of th Froneh seldiers aluring 
this seriesof dificult engagements is described 


as admirable 


The Chinese Embassy in London deny that 


the French troops have occupied the heights of 
Kelung, as claimed in Paris The members 
of the Embassy sav that the French, after 
fichting several davs and losing 500 men, suc 
ceeded in occupying two positions comma! 

ing the road across the island between Kelyung 
and Tamsui, but that the Chinese still hold all 


the other forts 








W ir was liv declared on W ednesday 
by President trios, of Guatemala, who de 
sires to unite the five Ce States 
into a «x a On the Sth of March 
President) Bart declared in the Assembly 
of that country that Ce il America 
should constitute one republic and at the 
same time he made public announcement 
that he would assume the command of 
all = the mi itary forces of the var ious 
States “he declaration Was ACCC] ted by Hon 
duras, but was rejected by San Salvador, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The forces of 
Guatemala began immediately to March 
against San Salvador Th people of the 
latter republic rose as one man to re 
sist the invasion, and on Thursday 
Guatemala ceased hostilities. President 


of San Salvador, appealed to Pres 
ident Diaz, of Mexico, and the latter telegraph- 
ed to Barrios as follows ‘Your telegram of 
the 7th instant announcing your determination 
to declare Central America one republic, and 
to assume yourself the command of all the 
forces thereof, has been received. This decla- 
ration has been made by your Assembly only, 
and has been rejected energetically by your 
sister republics. These circumstances have 
created such antipathy to your course among 
Mexican citizens that my Government will be 
obliged to take immediate action to prevent the 
execution of your threat against the sister 
nationalities of this continent.” Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica are preparing to resist Barrios, 
but it is believed the action of Mexico has pre 
vented any further aggressions by him. 


Zaldivar, 


General Fernandez, President of Costa Rica, 
died suddenly on Friday. 
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MEMORANDA. 


Tur Sun, in its new réle of adviser to Presi- 
dent Cleveland, points out to bim_ the 
danger that if he does such things as retain 
Mr. Pearson in the Post-office, he will please 
the Independents, while if he does such things 
as remove him, or rather not reappoint him 
in order to make way for a good Democrat, he 
will please the Democrats. In the former case, 
it is clear, says the Sun, ‘‘ that he can hardly 
avoid a breach with the Democrats”; and ‘it 
is possible that such a breach would be fatal to 
him and his Administration,” inasmuch as he 
would probably lose his influence with the 
House of Representatives, and would cause 
the loss of this State next fall. 

To all this we have a ready answer. If it 
had not been expected by a considerable body 
of both Democrats and Independents that 
Mr. Cleveland would do just such things as 
keep Mr. Pearson in office, he could not have 
been elected President of the United States last 
fall. If he fails todo such things now, not only 
will it be fatal to his Administration, but this 
will be the last Democratic Administration this 
country will see for twenty years more. One 
great reason, we might almost say the greatest, 
why the Democrats have been excluded from 
power during the last twenty years, has been 
the fear of those who hold the balance of power 
between the two parties, that a Democratic 
President would do just what the rag-tag and 
bobtail of the party are now urging President 
Cleveland to do—that is, deliver over the public 
service to be the prey of needy adventurers 
from all parts of the country, who have not 
succeeded in getting a livelihood out of any 
calling in which a man has to be fit for his 
work. It is because the Democrats were able 
to nominate a man whose conduct in office gave 
promise of better things, thatthey have succeed- 
ed in getting hold of the Administration. It is 
for them to say now whether they will have a 
grand four years’ debauch with the offices, and 
then go out once more into the cold for a whole 
generation, or carry out the reform which the 
best men of both parties demand, and to which 
the Republicans were found unequal, and stay 
in power indefinitely. If ‘‘ pleasing the Demo- 
crats” means dividing the spoils in the old fash- 
ion, it means also the speedy loss of everything 
todivide. There must be no mistake about this. 
Any sign of returning to the old ways will bring 
defeat both in this State next fall and in the 
Union four years hence. The Republicans 
will never again nominate a charlatan and 
jobber, and if they put up an honest and able 
man, on a civil-service platform, against the 
candidate of a party fresh from a practical and 
striking exhibition of its faithlessness and im- 
becility, we know, and everybody knows, what 
the result will be. We know where the Inde- 
pendent vote will go; and happily, where this 
vote goes, as parties are now divided, victory 
goes also. 

At the same time, we have no objection to 
offer to President Cleveland’s plan of filling va- 
cancies, properly made, preferably with Demo- 
crats until the public service is divided between 
the two parties with some degree of fairness. 
Some such process as this is necessary to redress 
the monstrous injustice worked by the spoils 
system during the past twenty-five years, in 





regularly excluding from office all who did not 
belong to the party in power. Nothing like it 
has ever been seen under a free government, 
and as long as it exists it is a flagrant abuse, 
but not one to be remedied at the cost of dam- 
age or interruption to the public business. 

But we have no fear that the Administra- 
tion will make any such mistake as ‘‘ to please 
the Democrats,” in the manner described by 
the Sun. President Cleveland knows very 
well the situation in which the election placed 
both him and his party. We do not expecta 
perfect Administration from him by any 
means, or an entire absence of mistakes or 
aberrations; but we do expect that his mistakes 
and aberrations shall not be conspicuous 
and deliberate, like President Arthur’s dismis- 
sal of Colonel Burt, and that his sympathy 
with the reform of the civil service shall not 
find expression only in declarations on paper. 
Moreover, we do not believe that it would 
‘*please the Democrats,” meaning by this 
phrase the better and more influential portion 
of the party, to go back to the old spoils sys- 
tem. We believe that the more thoughtful and 
intelligent members of the Democratic party, 
and above all its young men, are, like the same 
class in the Republican party, thoroughly con- 
vinced that this Government has reached a 
stage in which the conduct of public business 
by officers appointed after each election as re- 
wards for electioneering activity is as anti- 
quated and absurd as the extinction of fires in 
great cities by hand-engines and volunteer fire 
companies would be. There is something pre- 
posterous in trying to handle the revenues and 
execute the laws of a nation of 50,000,000 by 
such machinery. Itis doomed, if not dead, and 
woe be to the party which deliberately 
refuses to be the instrument of the change. 
The Democratic party, which really had from 
the beginning a firmer grasp of American 
polity than any other that has arisen in the 
country, lost its footing in 1860, through fail- 
ure to see that the country had outgrown the 
institution of slavery. It has now another 
chance of heading a forward movement by dis- 
carding the spoils system. It may use it or it 
may not. It may try to rule through office- 
jobbing or rule through ideas, but nothing is 
more certain than that the office-jobbing will 
only last four years. The displeasure of the 
Democrats at getting nothing now for their 
votes but the good of their country may be 
great, but it will be nothing to their displea- 
sure should they be kicked out of everything 
in 1888. 


COLONEL JACQUES AND THE TOWNELEY 
ESTATE. 
On Friday an amusing despatch to the New 
York 7tmes gave an account of a vast English in- 
heritance, called ‘‘the Towneley estate,” award- 
ed to American heirs by the Court of Queen's 
Bench, but showed that the judgment of this 
tribunal did not transfer the property, for it 
appeared that the American agent, 
‘Colonel Jacques,” who was engaged in 
prosecuting the claim, had subsequently to bribe 
‘“*two members of the House of Lords,” to 
procure the passage of an act of Parliament 
directing the payment of the amounts due into 
the United States Treasury. The same story, 
we now observe, has been sent to various other 





newspapers, and it would seem as if ‘* Colonel 
Jacques,” if there be such a person, is engaged 
in a scheme of some kind which merits the at- 
tention of the police, and against which all 
credulous American heirs ought to be put on 
their guard. The tale appears, as a special de- 
spatch, in the following shape in the Boston Ad- 
vertiser of the 11th and 13th inst. : 


RuFFa.o, N. Y., March 10.—The wife of Dea- 
con Sidney 8. Brown, of Gowanda, has brought 
him good fortune, as she has been acknowledged 
by the court of Queen’s Bench as the heiress to 
the Lawrence-Towneley estate in England, valued 
at 100,000,000, her part being $40,000,000. Lord 
Towneley, before the —_ of the present cen- 
tury, was the parent of a wilful daughter Mary, 
who was disowned for engaging herself to John 
Lawrence, a man of good family, but poor. They 
came to America, and were married by a Spring- 
field (Mass.) clergyman. Lord Towneley died, and 
his family was extinct, save the daughter, and 
for half a century the property was held by law. 
Colonel James Jacques, at the close of the 
war, went to Springfield, and there dis- 
covered the record of the Towneley-Lawrence 
marriage. Knowing of the estate in Eng- 
land, he traced the heirs to Gowanda, and there 
found Mrs. Brown, who was a daughter of Judge 
Wilder. Colonel Jacques was sent to England, 
where he obtained a decision that his claim was 
valid; and last week, by giving two members of 
the House of Lords an interest, they procured a 
transfer of the proceeds of the estate to the 
United States Treasury. Colonel Jacques claims 
that the money will be transferred within a 
month or two. He gets one-third for his 
trouble. 

SyRacvuskE, N. Y., March 12.—Mrs. Augusta J. 
Pratt, of this city, widow of the late ex-Attorney- 
General and Judge Daniel Pratt, has been found 
to be an undoubted heiress to the Towneley Eng- 
lish estate, valued at $100,000,000, which is also 
claimed by Mrs. 8. 8. Brown, of Bagdad, N. Y. 
Mary Towneley, to whom the estate was left, 
was Mrs. Pratt's great-grandmother. Mrs. Pratt 
has heirlooms in silver and pictures, together 
with documents proving her claim. The 
other heirs are Mrs. E. Baxter of Oswego, Mrs. 
Douglass Benson of Erie, Penn., Mrs. Charles 
Metcalf of Cleveland, Philip and Lawrence Mal- 
colm of Australia, Henry, Evaline, and Mary 
Dezang of Geneva, Mrs. Clarence Seward of New 
York, Alice and Eliza Morton of Carthage, Law- 
rence Dezang’s heirs, Mrs. Emma Colton of 
Brooklyn, and Anna and Charles McCully of 
Brunswick, Me. Clarence Seward, son of the 
late Hon. William H. Seward of Auburn, but 
now of New York, has all the proofs of heirship, 
and is prosecuting the claim. 

Before dealing with this special case, a word 
or two on the general topic may be seasonable. 
In the fourth volume of the Galaxy, for 1868, 
an article on ‘‘Fortune Hunting” was published, 
giving some particulars of numerous ridiculous 
schemes to obtain fortunes left in England by 
emigrants hither. The examples cited were 
those in which the dupes had been formed into 
associations, had collected money and em- 
ployed agents to go to England, and had issued 
printed reports. These were the claims of the 
Houghtons, Gladdings, Willoughbys, Gibsons, 
Holts, Browns, Churches, etc., in most of which 
one or two Vermonters appeared as the moving 
spirits. The great Lawrence-Towneley claim es- 
caped notice, as it was set forth in a formal genea- 
logy, and had probably kept aloof from any 
greater notoriety. That it is the same old 
humbug now resurrected can be easily demon- 
strated. 

In July, 1872, the Buffalo Express printed a 
long article, setting forth that one Jasiel 
Lawrence was a claimant of this Towneley 
estate of $500,000,000, and that he had 
been selling bonds thereon at a very low 
rate to obtain funds to prosecute the claim. 
One Corydon Karr had joined forces with him, 
but a quarrel had arisen as to the accounts, and 
the fight was transferred to the columns of the 
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Erpress. How the quarrel was settled is not 
recorded, but Mr. Karr did one good thing, in 
publishing a letter dated in London, June 16, 
1872, from the well-known genealogist, H. G. 
Somerby, stating the plain fact that the Towne 
ley estate in England was in the possession of 
the legitimate and lawful heirs. 

The claim set forth in most absurd language 
in the genealogy of the Lawrence family (New 
York, 1858), pp. 120, 124, was (1) that William 
Towneley, of Towneley, married a Standish, 
granddaughter of the sixth Duke of Norfolk; 
(2) that his daughter Mary Towneley married 
Joseph Lawrence, of New York, son of the 
emigrant, Thomas Lawrence; (8) that she was 
the heiress of her father’s estate. 

A reference to the Lawrence pedigree, in 
the New York Genealogical Record, for July, 
1871, brought out a statement in the volume 
for January, 1872, that the first point above was 
partly correct, and the third entirely wrong. 
That is, the marriage of William Towneley, of 
Towneley, Lancashire, with Cecilia Standish 
was a fact, but this William was born in 1714 
and died in 1741, when his sons Charles and 
Edward successively enjoyed the estates. At 
the death of Edward, Towneley reverted to his 
uncle John, whose grandson is now the owner. 
All of these facts are accessible in Burke, the 
family being a distinguished one, and flourish- 
ing in the male line. 

3ut the second point was worse, for at that 
time, 1872, no one had seen any record of the 
marriage of Joseph Lawrence. His wife was 
named Mary, but her family name was as- 
sumed to be Towneley only in family tradi- 
tion. 

The Lawrence pedigree in general receiv 
ed rather hard usage, and this led to a re 
joinder by a gentleman, Mr. W. E. Lawrence, 
in support of the claims both to a lofty 
paternal pedigree and to a Towneley descent. 


The matter was noticed by English stu- 
dents, and in the eighth volume of the 


Herald and Genealogist (London, 1874), Mr. 
John Gough Nichols published many notes 
on the Lawrences in general, and (on pp. 
177-182) on this Towneley claim in particular. 
Mr. Nichols pointed out the errors made by 
Mr. W. E. Lawrence, speaking with authority 
on English pedigrees. The main prop and 
support of the alleged Towneley marriage was 
the fact that Joseph’s son Richard had a 
son born in 1734, named Effingham, and a 
grandson Effirciam, the latter being the father 
of the W. E. L., who wrote on that side. It 
was strongly claimed that Lord Francis How- 
ard, Baron Effingham, Governor of Virginia, 
married Dorothea Towneley, who was sister of 
the Mary Towneley who married Joseph Law- 
rence, and hence the family name of Effingham 
Lawrence. But Mr. Nichols pointed out that ro 
Earl of Effingham married a Towneley, but that 
the lady married a namesake only; ‘‘ the bride- 
groom being not a Howard of Effingham, but 
a Howard of Corby—branches of the great 
family, we need scarcely tell even our American 
friends, far separated from each other.” 

It is beyond dispute that there is no support 
given to the Lawrence-Towneley marriage by 
any Effingham marriage. But there is a 
very good reason for the family name of 
Effingham, shown in a very different manner. 


Elizabeth, widow of William Lawrence, 


| 





] , ; - 
the emigrant, married secondly Sir Philip Car- 


terett, Governor of New Jersey, and on_ his 
death in 1682, thirdly, Colonel Richard Towne 
ley, of that colony. This last-named gentle 
man was from another branch of the Town- 
eleys, came over to Virginia in the suite of the 
Earl of Effingham, and named a son Effing 
ham Towneley, in nonor, no doubt, of his pat- 
ron. As Joseph Lawrence had a step-brother, 
or possibly a half-brother, Effingham Towneley, 
it is quite natural that some of the next gene- 
ration adopted the name for a Lawrence 
child—in honor of a grand-uncle or cousin 
But these Towneleys are not of very near 
kin to the Towneleys of Towneley, and the 
ridiculous schemers who are after a fortune, 
are misled entirely by the similarity of 
names, 

Thus far we have written in order to show 
the true history of the Lawrence and Towneley 
families, and to suggest the genealogical prob 
lem only, which is entitled to fair examina 
tion, and which may rightly interest all of 
the descendants. It has always seemed pos 
sible that Colonel Richard Towneley, of New 
Jersey, may have been married twice, and 
if so it would be very possible for Joseph 
Lawrence to have had a Mary 
Towneley, and to have married her. Such 
marriages were of frequent occurrence in out 
early history, where a widow rarely remained 
unwed, and when second and even third mar 
riages brought together broods of young peo 
ple unallied in blood, under one roof. But 
this is pure speculation, and if verified, it 
would lead to no fortune. 

In the ridiculous matter now again thrust 
before the public, it must be remembered that 
every claim heretofore made for the Lawrence 
fortune is absurdly wrong. The Towneleys in 
England are the male representatives of the 
family, possessing estates handed down for 
centuries. Every attempt to connect any Law 
rence with them has proved to be the result of 
crass ignorance, exposed at the first reference 
or “Gentry.” It 


step-sister, 


to any ‘‘ Peerage” will be 
noticed that the takes a 
John Lawrence as the happy founder of the 
greatly to be enriched family. Why this 
change is madeis a mystery, and must lead 
to unpleasant disputes with Joseph's descend 
ants who have so earnestly beaten the bush 
It suggests, indeed, a perpetual hankering of 
male Lawrences for female Towneleys, coin 


cidences but not identities, and, if substantiated, 


new story now 


will lead to a new comedy of errors, The 
services of Colonel Jacques should Le se 


cured by the Century, or such of its rivals as 
A man who, 
‘“‘at the close of the war,” can casually stroll 
into a minor city in New England, and pick 
up the record which generations of Lawrences 
have vainly sought, is a man beyond price. 


desire an enormous circulation, 


The unrivalled sagac ity with which he located 
the right creat-granddaughter in the secluded 
site of Gowanda, is only to be surpassed by his 
audacity and decision in giving feeo members of 
the House of Lords an interest in the estate. 
One Lord might have been a fraud, but tire, 
say one to move and the other to second the 
motion, give the necessary regularity to the 
‘transfer of the estate to the United States 
Treasury.” More than two would be a wrong 
on the estate; for Colonel Jacques taking one- 
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third and the Lords say a twelfth each, only one 

half remains for the heirs. However, as the 
French spoliation claims are a proof of the Trea 
sury’s methods, it does not matter somuch what 
sum Was transferred to the Treasury as how to 


get itout. We greatly fear that by some error 


Mrs. Brown's claim as sole heiress, though 
‘‘acknowledged by the Court) of Queen's 
Bench,” will be litigated here The Postscript 


r] 


shows fifteen other heirs, and it may be feared 
that 
ler,” is yet unrecognized in the list 


‘Daniel Pratt, the great American travel 


THE RUMORS OF WAR 


Tue news from England continues to be war 
like, in spite of the denials of the Government 
of knowledge of 
the part of the Russians on the Afghan frontier 


any forward movements on 


The ground taken by the Russian press that 
the affair is one between the Cyvar and the 
Amir, with which England has really nothing 
to do, and that it is her own and ¢ 

Afghan frontier, and not that of Brinsh 
India, which Russia is seeking to define 
is so evasive that it’ probably means mischief 
The state of the London market as reennis 
both British and Russian funds indicates 
clearly enough the opinion of the British 


public that war is imminent. We ma 
deed expect at any moment to hear of a col 
the Afghan an 


lision between 


posts, for the Afghans are both 


} 


ill disciplined, and will probably not en 
very long the close pressing to which General 
Komaroff is subjecting them 

Moreover, the Anglo Indian Government has 


long been prepared for this crisis. There has 


been no difference of opinion for twenty years 


the 


consequences of a Russian occupation of Merv 


among men of all parties in England as t 
oras to the necessity of being prepared for 
them. What has divided the 
servatives is the proper mode under these cir 


Liberals and Con 
cumstances of treating Afghanistan, It may be 
said in general terms that, from the disasters of 
1841 down to 1874.it had been the settled policy 
of the Anglo-Indian Government not to meddle 
in Afghanistan, and to keep on friendly terms 
with the Amir, whoever he might be, by subsi 
dies and other good offices, and flatte ry. When 
Lord Beaconsfield came into power in the latter 
year, he determined on a bolder and more ag 
gressive line, and Lord Lytton was directed to 
insist on the presence of an English resident 


We abs) 


Kabul, to supervise the Afghan Govern 


ai 
ment, and especially to guard against the 
crowth of Russian influence at the Afghan 
Court. This was promptly resented as an at- 
tempt toreduce Afghanistan to the level of the 
dependent mative princes of India, and 
know with what results. Cavagnari, the resi 
dent thus forced on the Afghans, was mur 
dered, and there was another bloody war, fill 
ing the Afghan population with hatred of the 
English name, and ending in the downfall of the 
Beaconsfield Ministry and a complete reversal 
of their policy. 

As soon as Lord Ripon reached India, all 
attempts to meddle in Afghan affairs were 
relinquished, and the Amir was subsidized 
and assured of British friendship. The re 
sult has been a considerable restoration of 
British influence, and the work of concilia- 


we 
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tion has, of course, been much aided by the 
presence of Russian troops on the northern 
frontier. The Afghans in their own country 
are by no means a contemptible enemy. 
Backed by a large disciplined force from In- 
dia, it may safely be said that it will be impos- 
sible for Russia to make any impression upon 
them with any force she can muster on the 
frontier. The Afghans have probably no af- 
fection for the English any more than for the 
Russians; but a foreign master they will 
not endure. The English, too, are fortunate 
in having in Indiaa tried and experienced com- 
mander in the person of Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who conducted the operations in Afghanistan 
in 1878-9. 

The question which probably most influ- 
ences business men in Europe, however, is, 
after all, not so much how the fighting will go 
in India, but how far the war will extend. It 
is not likely that either Power will make any at- 
tempt to confine it to the East. In Europe the 
belligerents will not come in contact by land. 
England will probably promptly blockade the 
Russian ports in the Baltic, and prevent the Rus- 
sian warships making their way out of the Black 
Sea in spite of the Turks. There are, indeed, 
only two ways in which Russia could assail 
England in the west. One, the despatch of 
swift cruisers to prey on English commerce, 
would probably be short-lived, owing to the 
want of harbors or coaling stations in 
which the cruisers could refit or take refuge ; 
the other is a fresh attack on Turkish territory 
in Asia Minor, which the Turks could hardly 
meet, and against which England has 
solemnly guaranteed them by treaty in return 
for Cyprus. 

In fact, it is on this side that the prospect of 
war looks most serious. Should Russia at- 
tempt further aggressions on Turkey in Asia, it 
would almost certainly indicate an understand- 
ing of some sort with Germany, and would 
probably end in the long-threatened ad- 
vance of Austria to Salonica, the lopping off 
of Macedonia from the Turkish dominions, 
and the shutting up of the Sultan in Constanti- 
nople, much as Palzologus was shut up by the 
Sultan’s ancestors before the fatal blow was de- 
livered which extinguished the Empire of the 
East. In any event, the Russians are playing 
for very high stakes. The Government at 
home is ill able to bear any reverse in the field, 
and a humiliating peace under the present 
Czar might lead to internal commotions which 
would shake the state to its centre. 


7 TENT ait? 2 “"~yan - 
TAXIN ySPECULATION IN GERMANY. 


Tue evils of speculation in goods and stocks, 


for the suppression of which the statesmen of | 


this country have deigned from time to time to 
make proposals of a more or less drastic cha- 
racter, are now being discussed in the German 
Reichstag, where a bill is pending for the taxa- 
tion of the objectionable transactions. Specu- 
lation, and particularly speculation in stocks, 
and still more particularly speculation in stocks 
by Jews, has been one of the bugbears in Ger- 
many for sometime. The reigning school of 
economists have pointed to it as the great instance 
of the bad effects of letting trade and industry 


alone. The Government, in openly adopting 


the principle of State interference as the 


, 


~ aad i 


———— 








| theless, the 


cure of economic evils, or, to use the cur- 
rent phrase, in adopting the ‘‘ socio-political” 
policy, promised to do something to check the 
evils of speculation. Accordingly they have 
introduced this bill, which provides for the 
taxation of what are supposed to be specula- 
tive transactions. The tax is to be levied on 
all sales of stocks or of goods, with certain ex- 
ceptions, the exceptions including what are 
supposed to be non-speculative sales. Thus, 
wherever the articles are not to be resold by 
the buyer, or are to be used by him as raw 
material, or have been actually produced by the 
seller, or are to be actually delivered by the sell- 
er to the buyer—in all such cases the law does not 
apply. Sales outside these exceptions are con- 
sidered speculative, and are to be taxed at the 
rate of one mark for every 5,000 marks worth 
of goods or stocks sold, or 1-50 of 1 per 
cent. The machinery for collection is to be 
provided by requiring every merchant and every 
broker to keep a memorandum-book, in which he 
shall enter every sale subject to the tax. At 
the end of each month this book is to be handed 
in to the authorities, and the amount indicated 
by it to be due to the Government is to be paid. 
Where persons who are not dealers or brokers, 
and do not habitually buy and sell, enter into a 
taxable transaction, they are to give the authori- 
ties special notice of the transaction within a 
fortnight, and pay their tax accordingly. 

It is obvious at first sight that it is use- 
less to expect the honest payment or effective 
collection of a tax by any process of this 
kind. Every tax of which the amount is de- 
termined by the uncontrolled declaration of 
the taxable party is objectionable because 
it puts a premium on fraud and perjury. 
It taxes the honest and enables the dis- 
honest to escape in whole or in part. Where 
the taxable object cannot be concealed, as in 
the case of real property, such a system can be 
made to work; but it leads to glaring abuses 
in the degree in which concealment is possible. 
We have had abundant evidence of this in our 
experience in taxing personal property. Eng- 
land has had a similar experiencein her income 
tax, and the Prussian income tax stumbles 
against the same difficulties. That a tax 
scheme like the proposed German law would 
give rise to a mass of deceit and false swearing 
is too clear to need proof. No check or su- 
pervision of the tax-books of the parties is 
possible, and each one would pay as much 
or as little of the tax as his honesty, 
publi¢ ‘spint, or fear of punishment di- 
rected. The fines for omission to enter sale 
or for false entries are, as experience shows, 
quite ineffective to enforce self-taxation. In com- 
parison with these difficulties, the detailed in- 
quisition into every man’s business affairs 
which such a scheme would bring about be- 
comes unimportant; although this in itself is a 
grave, if not a conclusive, objection. Never- 
indications are that the Gov- 
ernment bill will eventually become a law, 
though very likely with amendments that may 
remove the more obvious difficulties of the 
original draft. Prince Bismarck has taken hold 
of the ‘ socio-political ” ideas, and is carrying 
them through with characteristic energy and 
pertinacity; and we may expect soon to see 
some form of tax on speculation added to the 
protective tariff, the laborers’ insurance law, 
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and the other restrictive measures now in vogue 
among the Germans. 

The idea underlying this scheme of taxation 
is confessedly that in speculative transactions 
you have an objectionable thing, which you 
cannot entirely suppress, or do not want to 
suppress, but which, being objectionable, you 
may as well subject to tribute. The seme idea 
underlies Government lotteries, which still ex- 
ist in some countries of Europe, and are used 
to enable the Government to get revenue from 
the gaming propensities of its subjects. Es- 
sentially the same principle is at the bottom of 
the taxation of intoxicating liquors, which is 
universal in civilized countries. But in regard 
to speculation, it is by no means clear that you 
have in fact such an objectionable object for 
your tax. The precise economic effect of 
what are called speculative transactions is any- 
thing but clear. The line between legitimate 
mercantile business, which is admitted to per- 
form as useful an economic function as dig- 
ging potatoes or carrying freight, and specula- 
tive dealings, which are to be looked on as 
pure gambling, and as an unproductive em- 
ployment of brains and labor, is exceedingly 
difficult to draw. Every branch of trade in- 
cludes elements of risk and uncertainty, and 
in so far partakes of the nature of speculation. 
On the other hand, a multitude of transactions, 
such as those in grain and provisions, which 
are commonly considered purely speculative, 
effect something beneficial to the community 
at large. They help to accommodate supply 
to demand, and to prevent excessive fluctua- 
tions and inequalities of prices. 

Mr. J. 8S. Mill, in his ‘Political Eco- 
nomy,’ went so far as to say that speculation 
could not possibly be harmful to the com- 
munity; for, in so far as it failed to effect a 
correct adjustment of demand and supply, it 
inevitably resulted in a loss merely to the spe- 
culators themselves, but not to any one else. 
Whether this proposition is or is not true with- 
out qualification, it undoubtedly points to an 
important truth —that there is a normal 
and useful function performed by a multitude 
of so-called speculative dealings, and that these 
are no more objectionable, and no more deserv- 
ing of being specially singled out for punish- 
ment by tax, than a hundred other kinds 
of industrial activity. Doubtless there is, 
on the other hand, much speculation which 
is exactly like playing at cards or at dice, 
and which the Government need not hesitate 
can. But the 


‘© suppress or tax, if it 
whether 


question remains whether it can; 
there is any way of distinguishing that which 
serves to effect a useful object from that which 
is entirely useless; and whether we are not 
reduced, as in the case of so many industrial 
phenomena of our time, to taking the evil as 
the inevitable accompaniment of the good. As 
a matter of principle, it is almost impossible to 
distinguish between ‘‘legitimate ” trading and 
pure gambling in the guise of corners and 
futures. To get some external indication of 
the distinction, such as is necessary for fasten- 
ing a tax on the gambling transaction, is quite 
impossible. The present German plan certainly 
fails to find any such external indication, and 
would tax much that was economically good, 
as well as, perhaps, something that was useless 


and bad. 
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THE VOTE OF CENSURE AND ITS 
RESULTS. 
Lonpon, March 3, 1885. 

Tue fortunes of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
during the last three years may be compared to 
those of a steamer making a December passage 
across the Atlantic. A succession of gales have 
caught the ship, now from one quarter, now from 
another—gales which it needed fine seamanship 
to ride out—and one has scarcely passed off before 
another more violent has risen. The latest has 
been the most severe. It has so knocked the 
ship about that many observers doubt whether 
the next squall will not send her to the bottom; 
and of more squalls there is every prospect. 
Our position is, indeed, as your readers must 
have already observed, an anxious one, replete 
with difficulties at home as well as abroad. 

The debate which closed on February 27th, 
after having occupied four nights, was not 
marked by any brilliant rhetorical displays in 
either house, if we except Lord Salisbury’s un- 
usually telling speech in the Lords. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who spoke first for the Government, was, 
or seemed, wearied and depressed, unable to 
breathe much heartiness into his followers. 
Lord Hartington, who wound up the Ministerial 
defence, had the air of a man only half believing 
in his cause, and spoke with a constraint which 
told upon his audience. The chief interest of the 
discussion consisted in the efforts which the Gov- 
ernment made to conciliate the two mutually 
hostile sections of their own party. About one- 
third of the Liberals, consisting of what may be 
called the Radical wing, disapproves of any 
further prosecution of the war in Sudan, con- 
demns the projected movement on Khartum, con- 
demns the making of a railway from Suakim to 
Berber, and wishes the British troops to be forth- 
with withdrawn to the sea or the frontiers of 
Egypt proper. Another third, the so-called 
Whig section, desires not only the overthrow of 
the Mahdi, but the establishment of some stable 
government at Khartum. The other third, 
standing between these two extremes, is willing 
to be guided by events, and to let the Govern- 
ment carry out its scheme for an advance to be 
followed by a retreat. But as this section con- 
tented itself by giving a silent vote, and saying 
little or nothing in support of the Cabinet, the 
strange spectacle was witnessed of a Ministry 
left alone to defend its policy, the bulk of its own 
supporters distrusting it, and the final vote going 
in its favor only because the two extreme sec- 
tions balanced one another, while all hated or 
feared the Tory Opposition more thap they con- 
demned their own leaders. 

Two conspicuous members of the Liberal party 
were, however, found to overcome this senti- 
ment. Mr. Goschen and Mr. Forster voted with 
Sir S. Northcote against the Government—not, 
of course, with any intention of allying them- 
selves with the Tories, but by way of con- 
demning the past mismanagement of the Ca 
binet, and of protesting against the meagre 
and unsatisfactory declarations of its policy 
which, as they thought, the Cabinet now made. 
Such a defection would generally bring much 


censure on those who committed it; but the 
circumstances are so exceptional that the 


Liberals in Parliament have not experienced 
much displeasure, although many of the pro 
vincial newspapers are indignant, and Mr 
Forster’s constituents at Bradford threaten to 
withdraw their support from him. 

Even more significant than that revolt, or the 
indulgence extended to it, has been the apathy of 
the Ministerial party generally. One can hardly 
believe that it is the same party which, less than 
five years ago, came to Westminster full of 
triumph and hopefulness, burning with enthusi- 





asm for Mr. Gladstone, and prepared to carry 
that long string of Libera! measures which he 
had put up beforethe country—the party which 
used to give him majorities exceeding 100, and 
so late as last November supported his Franchise 
Bill against the House of Lords by a majority 
of 140. The causes of the change are not wholly 
to be sought in the recent blunders of the Gov 
ernment in its foreign and colonial policy, in the 
regret at Gordon's death, in the anxiety now felt 
with regard to the Sudan campaign. They are 
also due to the condition of domestic politics. A Li- 
beral government must in England maintain itself 
by a positive programme, by holding before the 
people measures of reform which excite their 
interest and dispose them to make efforts on its 
behalf. 
them, popular enthusiasm languishes. At present 
the Ministry have none such to offer. They are 
pledged to large measures, such as the creation of 


Without such prizes glittering before 


a new system of local government in the counties 
and in London; but these measures, profoundly 
important as they are, do not fascinate the popu 
lar mind, It was fixed on the extension of the 
franchise, and, having secured that bill, feels as 
if the chief work of the Ministry was done. The 
abolition of the House of Lords would stimulate 
it afresh, but the Ministry decline to commit 
themselves upon that subject, while the hopes 
held out by Mr. Chamberlain of legislation in favor 
of the poor by throwing more of the weight of 
taxation on the rich, and by establishing peasant 
proprietors over England, are merely his indi 

vidual proposals, and, in attracting the more ex 

treme Radicals, have alarmed the less advanced 
sections of the party. It may be thought that 
personal loyalty and gratitude to Mr. Gladstone 
ought to come in to fill up the void left by strik 

ing out of the Liberal platform the now accom 

plished extension of the suffrage, and all but ac 

complished redistribution of seats. This loyalty 
is still strong, and would display itself fervently 
in a general election, or if Mr. Gladstone's retire 
ment into private life were to be announced, as 
But it is no longer an ag 

gressive feeling. Mr. is just 
touching the western horizon, and everybody 
feels that he will take up no fresh question, that 
no more Parliamentary battles can be won under 
his standard. 
he is now thought of; 


any day it may be. 
Gladstone's sun 


It is with regretful sympathy that 
and the change of senti 
ment is perhaps best evidenced by the lancuage 
of the Tories, who have mostly desisted from 
their old virulence. 

Something must also be set down to the near 
approach of a general election. Possibly in July 
or October, not 
next, anew Parliament will be chosen by new 


certainly later than January 


electors in new constituencies. No one can guess 
what this Parliament will be like, and it seems 
idle for the present expiring bady to busy itself 
with measures which its successor may repeal, 
The centre of 
the House of 
Those members 


or may, perhaps, go far beyond. 
interest has been transferred from 
Commons to the constituencies 
who hope tobe returned at the next election are 
their 


in most cases altered by the 


occupied in cultivating constituencies, 
whose limits are 
redistribution 
tire from Parliament 
its proceedin 
has become 
todispese of necessary business and make way 


Those who mean to re 
for 


Commons 


scheme 
have ceased to 
House of 


flaccid and lifeless; it 


are 





zs Thus the 
row seeks « niv 


tor its successor 

Among the Ministerial majority of fourteen in 
the recent division, and, indeed. among Ministers 
themselves, there were some who wished for de- 
feat, holding that the best thing for the Liberal 
party would be to go out of office, leaving the 
difficulties of the situation to be faced by the To- 
ries, and letting the latter have some months of 
power before the genera] election in which to ef- 
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face, by blunders of their own, the recollection of 
Ministerial faults. So 


tages of this course that the Tomes themselves 


patent were the advan 
seemed to shrink from victory, an 
rently they found that they bad 
seriously damaged the Government, 


do wer: App 
relieved when 
vet remained 


free from the responsibilities of taking their 
places. They have now abundant materials for 
denouncing the Government at ever n 


platform, whereas, had thes 
stone's Cabinet out, it would secm to hav: 
already panished, while their policy w !oin ite 
turn, have become the target for invective if 
they are well advised they will adher 

dent course till the end of the ons Hut t 
may not be able to do se 
has once lost its hold on opinion isin hourly da 
ger. Votes have to be 
the new expedition to Suakim and t 
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hard to supy 
fection might leave the Minister " \ 
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vere Tories to 

The moment is an 
ing the Executive, { 
if nota dangerous, condition inn \ es that 
the Sudan. The yp 
Afzhan troops north of Herat, whet rt 
missioner has yx 





ries in conjunction with a Russian of row 
has not vet appeared, might bring on at any 

ment a conflict in which we, as profectors of the 
Afghans, might become involved \t 
end of our Asiatic domains France is suspected 
of intriguing with the Ain f rinah against 
us, and the disonlers of Ludepend l ah 
have reached a point at w h Rrotis tor 
vention would be sure to oecur, w not r 
hands already full elsewhen How unsa 


tory our relations with Germany ary, all the 


world knows, for Bismarck’s sp bes, as well as 
our and his Blue Books, are disclosi: 4 SETIES « 
controversies between the G 
mav further emlitter the feelings of both px 

ples. There is, of course, nothing approaching a 
casus belli, nor anv reason t 
anv mote than 
th + Ae 


be difhcuities 


view of 
ahenation of Germany is 
thesituation. Th 
which a strong Government, able to inspire the 
country with confidence in ifs strength, is called 
for, but, 

likely to get, for a Tory Ministry, if it came in, 


yin 
uniu 


could not command, and would not on a general 
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A PIEDMONTESE FAMILY 
Paks, February 26, 1885. 

THE Marquis d'Azeglio, for 
years Italian Minister in London, published not 


who was many 
long ago the letters which he received froim his 
mother between 1835 and 1861, with some from 
father 
journal of the 
unity prepared and 

The mother of the present Marquis 
was Constance Alfieri She the 
daughter of Emmanuele Alfieri di Sostegno, and 
the sister of Alfieri. born in 
1798, and married in 1515 Azeglio, who was then 
a cavalry officer, and who was aide-de-camp to 
Prince Carignano in 1821. When the movement 
of 1821, which was the first explosion of the Ita. 
lian opposition to Austria, began, Prince Cari- 
gnano, who afterward became Charles Albert,was 
obliged to leave Piedmont, as were some of his 
friends, La Cisterna, Collegno, Lisio. Azeglio was 


his These letters are, so to speak, the 
memorable years during which 


Italian was 


nearly 
achieved. 
was eldest 


Cesare She was 
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summoned to leave Turin, and remained a little 
while in France, where his father was Ambassa- 
dor. ‘‘ My parents,” says Azeglio, ‘‘could not 
have been better situated for information. They 
lived habitually, after their return to Piedmont, 
with the most influential persons, such as Massi- 
mo d’Azeglio, Cesare Alfieri, Lisio, Cesare Balbo; 
afterward with Alfonso di Lamarmora, Camillo 
Cavour, Villamarina, Giacinto Collegno, all more 
or less related to us ; and finally, with such men 
as Sclopis, Santa Rosa, Provana, Menabrea, Ci- 
brario, Franzini, who took such an active part in 
the political life of Piedmont.” 

Piedmont was the cradle of liberty of Italy. 
It had a national dynasty ; an old nobility, ac- 
customed to arms; a strong and brave people. 
‘Tl forte Piemonte” is the epithet still used for 
this little province, which kept the keys of the 
Alps. The Piedmontese mothers played a great 
part in the Liberal movement ; they prepared 
their children by a manly education for a life of 
devotion and of sacrifice. Massimo d’Azeglio 
has told in his ‘ Ricordi’ the story of the cap- 
tivity of Cesare d’Azeglio in France. The Mar- 
quis Alfieri, maternal great-uncle of Emmanuel 
d’Azeglio, was taken as hostage to Dijon by the 
French armies, during the Revolution. His beau- 
tiful wife, Charlotte Duchi, lost her brother and 
her brother-in-law, Joseph Alfieri, in a battle 
fought against the French near Nice. Every 
family in Turin could tell the same story. The 
military traditions of the Piedmontese nobility 
were the seed of Italian liberty and unity. While 
all the courts of Parma, Modena, Florence, Na- 
ples were ever mere centres of pleasure, of dissi- 
pation, of artistic refinement, the little court of 
Turin, under the veil of a stern etiquette, the 
most severe perhaps that could be found in all 
Europe, preserved the ambitions and the aspira- 
tions of Italian patriotism. 

In 1842 Azeglio was at the Hague. His mother 
kept him informed of all the little news of Turin: 
‘“*The King has signed an indulto for the last of 
the men of '21(the persons who had taken part in 
the movement of 15821], so that all is now ended 
on this point. Everybody was asking for this 
measure. The King seemed very well 
satisfied and appeared younger.” Among the 
persons who were amnestied was Count Lisio, and 
she writes: ‘‘ Lisio was received on Thursday 
last by His Majesty most graciously, and four 
times kissed.” When the news of the death of 
the Duc d’Orléans reached Turin, ‘‘Our Queen 
Maria Christina was so affected by it that she 
fainted. She said that of all the children of her 
sister those whom she loved most was this Duke, 
whose birth she had witnessed, and Princess 
Mary [who was afterward married to a Bavarian 
prince]. You see that there are still chords 
which vibrate in the heart of our poor Queen, 
though she is morally and physically a wreck.” 

Ina visit made to Milan, whither she had gone 
to see her brother-in-law Massimo (who was liv- 
ing with his second wife on the Lake of Como), 
Constance d’Azeglio met Confalonieri: “I have 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Confalonieri, who often comes to see Massimo. 
It is the salient feature of my journey. I have 
found in him, as in Silvio Pellico, a mildness 
and affectionateness of manner which are very 
attractive. He is a fine character. To bear 
with firmness such a prolonged misfortune, with 
no prospect of escaping from it except by death, 
to bear the misfortunes of their own families, 
without ever changing, when, by a capitulation 
of conscience, they could make themselves free— 
surely, such men do honor to our time, whether 
they have understood it or not; and I feel in their 
presence a veneration for their character. . . . 
It isan offset to so much smallness, baseness, and 
misery which come under our eyes.” Was not 
this strong and healthy language from a mother 
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to a young man living in courts and surrounded 
with conventionalities ? 

In 1846 Massimo d’Azeglio published in Tus- 
cany a pamphlet, ‘Degli ultimi casi di Roma- 
gna,’ in which he criticised the Papal Government. 
The author was ordered to leave Tuscany, but 2,- 
000 copies had already been sold in Florence. The 
father of Azeglio sent a copy to his son, who was 
at the time in Brussels,and wrote: ‘‘ It is impossi- 
ble not to be struck with the injustice and the 
cruelty of the Government in the Romagna; it is 
the worst and least enlightened of governments. 

Italy is ina state of uneasiness which an- 
nounces great events. One waits for an oppor- 
tunity, soas not to act partially and therefore 
uselessly. From time to time, bowever, there 
are small explosions, caused by an impatience 
which cannot contain itself.” 

Charles Albert, surrounded by Austrian influ- 
ences, felt like his people: he was waiting for his 
opportunity. The smaliest-word which fell from 
his lips having a liberal and national tinge, had 
an immense echo. The Papal States were great- 
ly agitated during the election of a new Pope. 
There is a good anecdote of Madam d’Azeglio’s: 
* Before,” she says, ‘‘ the Cardinals were in con- 
clave, Lambruschini went to see Miccara, who 
was ill, to sound him and find out to whom he 
would give his vote. After a few vague phrases 
on the issue of the event, Miccara answered: ‘Se 
lo Spirito Santo c’entra sara Mastai [who be- 
came Pio Nono]; ma se il diavoloci mette la coda 
sarete voi od io’” (If the Holy Ghost enters in, 
it will be Mastai; if the devil gets his tail im, it 
will be you or I.) 

The new Pope was for a moment looked upon 
as the liberator of Italy. Massimo d’Azeglio be- 
lieved in him and took office under him. In all 
the Italian cities there was a great fermentation, 
and Pio Nono was hailed asa saviour. Charles 
Albert, encouraged by these movements, made 
some reforms in his Government, and he received 
great ovations in Turin and in Genoa. The 
letters of 1848-1849 are of the highest interest; 
they are the echo of Piedmontese opinion during 
the eventful years which saw the popular move- 
ments in all parts of Italy—the concession of’ the 
Statuto by Charles Albert, the war against Italy 
after the five terrible days of the revolution in 
Milan, the fatal battle of Novara, and the defeat 
of Charles Albert. 

It is easy to imagine what were during this 
time the feelings of a noble and patriotic woman. 
Madam d’Azeglio, though she belonged to the 
highest nobility, always shared the feelings of 
the Italian people: she never became the slave of 
the Austrian party. She tells her son, one day, 
at the beginning of the popular agitation, how a 
procession passed before their house, shouting: 
“**Viva la case Zei! [Zei is the popular abbreviation 
of Azeglio], viva Robertod’ Azeglio ! viva il padre 
del popolo !’ Surprise is felt among a 
certain class that yotr father should espouse the 
feelings of the people. It is because they don’t 
know the people, and are ignorant what strong 
devotion it feels for the country. One is sur- 
prised to hear these patriots speak, not academi- 
cally, but with warmth and good sense, and, 
when your father speaks, one often sees their 
beards and moustaches wet with tears, and he 
likes this emotion more than what he finds else- 
where. Our folks who keep themselves as much 
as they can out of what is going on, can have no 
clear ideas of what is outside of the little circle 
in which they live.” 

It is quite true that there were many Codini 
in all the great Italian centres, but, fortunately 
for Italy, the cause of independence was espoused 
from the beginning by the best families in Turin, 
in Milan, and in Venice. A party which had in 
its ranks the Azeglios and the Cavours could not 
be looked upon as a revolutionary party ; it was 





constructive as well as destructive. It was di- 
rected against a foreign tyranny ; it was not di- 
rected against the fundamental laws of society. 
It enlisted rank, beauty, virtue, literary genius, 
parliamentary eloquence. In its first trial, how- 
ever, it was vanquished. Charles Albert was 
old ; he was older than his years, very ill, inca- 
pable of conducting a campaign against Radetz- 
ky. The Piedmontese army was ill-led and sac- 
rificed. Novara seemed for a mcment to be the 
end of all hope ; but the Italian blood had not 
been shed in vain. Italy had proved that she 
could rise and fight. She meant to become free 
by her own efforts: ‘“ L’Italia fara da se.” Her 
statesmen understood that, in her misery, she 
must find allies, and they did in the end find 
France. 

During this eventful period Azeglio had been 
transferred from St. Petersburg to London, 
where he became full Minister, and in the most 
difficult times. The letters of his mother must 
have been to him even more interesting than the 
official despatches : she gave him not only the 
events, the color of the events—not only what 
could be said, but what could not be said—she 
gave him, what was better still, an indomitable 
hope, a lofty view of his mission and of his duty. 
Every detail in her letters shows her to have 
been mild, rather retiring, domestic ; she was a 
real ‘‘ Roman mother.” 

The correspondence goes as far as the year 
1861, to the death of Count Cavour, the catas- 
trophe which ended the first period of the con- 
stitution of Italian independence. The Azeglios 
were true Piedmontese, Italians of the North ; 
they dreaded somewhat the result of the fusion 
of the kingdom of the two Sicilies with the king- 
dom which had transported its capital to Flo- 
rence. They were afraid of the republican ele- 
ment. But they had the utmost confidence in 
the genius of Cavour, and they followed him 
through thick and thin, even when they did not 
always know how far they might be led. The 
Marquis d’Azeglio lived in London in the inti- 
macy of Lord Palmerston and his family ; and 
there are some very important letters which 
show how Lord Palmerston espoused the cause 
of Italy, and to what extent he was determined 
to support the Piedmontese Government, after 
the peace of Villafranca, during the movement 
for annexation which gave so much trouble to 
the French diplomacy of the time. Madam d’Aze- 
glio, the mother of the present Marquis, died in 
April, 1862, and her husband only outlived her 
by a few months. 








Correspondence. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The stars in their courses fight for execu- 
tive responsibility. The incident of March 9 in 
the Senate throws a light upon it which might 
not be obtained in years of outside discussion. 
Mr. Teller, who had a week before been Secre- 
tary of the Interior, had taken his place as a 
Senator, and Mr. Van Wyck undertook to call 
him to account for his conduct as Secretary. 
His reply is of double interest, first as to princi- 
ple and second as to details. He is reported to 
have said : 

‘The head of a department had, however, no 
seat upon the floor, and was compelled to submit 
to whatever might be said, without any oppor- 
tunity to a When unfair criticisms were 
made upon his conduct, he must submit in si- 
lence. When falsehoods were uttered in this 
body or the other with reference to his course, 
it was undignified for the head of a re ye om 
to question them. If he should go to the public 
prints and deny the charges thai were made, it 
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would be said that he forgot his relations to the 
legislative branch of the Government. He must 
submit in silence to the most atrocious slanders, 
uttered in the shape of resolutions or uttered by 
Senators or members, without reply. He did 
not believe the Senate was aware of the insults 
that had been offered, from time to time, to the 
executive branch by way of resolutions. Such 
resolutions were not introduced for information, 
but for the express purpose of making an attack 
in the cowardly way of skulking behind charges; 
and they were seized upon by enemies of the Ad- 
ministration, and the newspapers were in the 
habit of making a great deal of them. He de- 
scribed instances in which a vast amount of la- 
bor had been put upon the departments by reso- 
lutions, when the eelounantion could all have been 
had in an hour had the seeker called personally 
or sent a letter of inquiry.” 

I believe there has not been a Cabinet officer in 
the last ten years who could not endorse this 
statement, and testify how he has writhed under 
charges which he had no opportunity to answer, 
and that the liability to them was fatal to efli- 
ciency and independence. But Mr. Teller’s re- 
marks on the particular matter in hand were 
even more instructive. Mr. Van Wyck uttered 
a violent tirade against the Administratiun for 
issuing patents of land to a railroad just before 
it went out of office; and if the matter had rested 
there, the impression left on the country would 
have been just that described by Mr. Teller as 
above. This time, however, the assailant did 
not have the whole field to himself. Mr. Teller 
showed pretty clearly that the fault was with 
Congress and not the Executive; that, as the law 
stood, he was bound to issue the patents unless 
Congress forbade it; that while he was waiting 
and waiting, the House, by a majority of 42, de- 
clared that the lands should not be forfeited ; 
that he still waited and waited for action by the 
Senate, but none was taken, and that he finally, 
just before leaving office, issued the patents, as 
he was bound to do. 

Now, this discussion took place when the Secre- 
tary was no longer Secretary. It referred to 
things already past and matters of history, and 
therefore of little practical interest. Suppose 
the same kind of discussion took place between 
Senators or members and the actual Secretaries 
as to policies or questions open for settlement, 
and that charges and inquiries could be made 
and met viva voce, and before the whole coun- 
try. Could anything do more to excite national 
interest, to enforce responsibility on one side or 
the other, to force action on important matters, 
and, perhaps most important of all, to bring out 
individual character and ability in strong light ! 
And why should not this take place?) Why 
should not the process begin within a week after 
the assembling of Congress at the next session ? 
For the same reason that we cannot stop the 
coinage of silver—because it does not suit the 
purposes of the lobby. The theory is, that this 
country is governed by the people through their 
representatives in Congress. The fact is, that it 
is governed by the lobby through Congress, large- 
ly in defiance of the people. The struggle can be 
settled in the only way in which factions have 
always been put down—by popular support of 
the Executive in its efforts to exercise control. 

If Secretary Teller will persevere in the path 
which he has thus struck out, he will have done 
more for his country than it would have been 
possible for him to do in office, and this with cer- 
tainly no detriment to his own reputation. 

G. B. 


Boston, March 11, 1885. 


BOHN’S TRANSLATIONS. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTIoN: 





Sir: As you have lately published several let- 
ters ciiticising unfavorably the translations in 
Bohn’s Libraries, we trust that you will allow us 
to say a few words in reply, If, as your corre 





spondent, “A Lover of Trustworthy Work ” (a 
designation to which, by the way, we lay claim 
equally with himself) allows, some of the transla 
tions are ‘‘ excellent,” we fail to see that it is de 
sirable that ‘‘ proof after proof should be given” 
that they are, in general, not faithful. This 
course would be eminently unjust to the merito 
rious translators; and if any judgment is to be 
pronounced in this public fashion, nothing less 
than an accurate discrimination between tbe 
good and the bad will satisfy the claims of justice. 
As itis, his ** proofs” are not so very conclusive, 
for one of them, at least, is an obvious, though a 
misleading printer’s blunder. But we are not 
concerned to deny that there are errors in the 
particular book referred to, as we have heard of 
several before, and have corrected them. We 
grant that, as a matter of fact, there is great va 
riety in the quality of all the translations; but we 
must protest against a whole series being con 
demned en bloc because, while some are admitted 
ly excellent, others may be found to have an un- 
due amount of errors. Between the two extremes 
are a number of books which embody a vast 
amount of painstaking work, and approximate 
in a very laudable degree to the absolute fidelity 
which we are perfectly certain that no transla 
tion ever yet attained. Both Carlyle and Emer 
son haveexpressly testified to the utility of these 
translations, and of one volume, at least, Mat 
thew Arnold, on whose opinion your correspon 
dent appears to rely, has spoken in the highest 
terms. 

The translations in Bohn’s Classical Library 
are probably more widely known than any oth 
ers. American publishers have shown their ap 
preciation by reprinting most of them. Of these, 
Kennedy's Demosthenes has among scholars the 
highest reputation. The translations of Epicte 
tus and Marcus Aurelius by the late Professor 
Long, of Eschylus by Miss Swanwick, and of 
Plutarch’s * Essays’ by Mr. King. were all exe 
cuted as “labors of love,” and in England, at 
any rate, are highly esteemed. Of the rank and 
file, so to speak, the chief fault is not so much 
looseness of rendering as an excess of literal- 
ness, inasmuch as they adhere somewhat baldly 
to the forms of expression of the original, and 
err, in fact, by want of freedom. Whether read 
ers who use them in place of, and not in connec 
tion with, the Latin and Greek texts, are ag- 
grieved at this. we cannot say; but at least it 
seems to be a fault on the right side. 

In the translations from modern languages 
there is a similar vanety: Goethe's Autobiog 
raphy and the first part of the * Tour in Italy’ 
had more faults of the careless sort than the oth 
ers. The former was partly printed by Mr. Bohn 
from an American edition, revised; but the num 
ber of errors found in it was so great that the 
editor, Mr. John Oxenford, had to relinquish the 
proposed substructure and complete the work in- 
dependently. These books have recently been 
reprinted in America, but the reprints do not 
contain the great improvements which have been 
and are continually being made in our editions. 

Your later correspondent, ** E. H. H.," is not 
happy in his selection of Miss Swanwick's mefrt- 
cal translation of Schiller’s ‘Die Jungfrau von 
Orleans’ for his rather trivial criticism. As the 
author of the Bohn translation of * Faust,” which 
is frequently ranked with Bayard Taylor's, and 
as a well-known Greek scholar, Miss Swanwick, 
if not “super grammaticam,” can at least let her 
reputation take care of itself. In our view, the 
defects referred to only prove our position, that 
no translation is perfect; and if Miss Swanwick's 
work is a test of the demerits of Bohn, we can 
very well afford to say no more about the mat- 
ter. This only we will add, that if your corre- 
spondents, instead of communicating their gene- 


ral disapproval to you, will send a definite note 


' the ‘Mémoires,’ 


of any errors to us, they will do us a kindness in 
stead of an injury, and at the same time help 





more effectually to remedy the occasional fan 
which we, no less than they, deplore. —We are, 
sir, your obedient servants, 

Tue PUBLISHERS OF Boun’s LIBRARIES 


YORK STREET, COVENT GARDES, LoxDoN 
March 7, ISS85 


A DECEPTIVE VOLUME 


To THE Eprror or THE Nation 

Sik: In the Natron for July 18, S82, and July 
12 and 19, ISS, vour Paris correspondent notioed 
two volumes entitled ‘La Jeunesse de Madan 
d’Fpinay * and * Les Derméres Années de Madame 
d'Epinay.* 
he aad other critics of these works seem not 


It is somewhat surprising that both 
‘ 


have been fully aware of their real character, at 
least their quality has not, 1 think, been distinct 
ly expressed and duly emphasized. In view of 
this oversight on the part of the reviewers, | ven 
ture to ask for one of vour valuable pages te pr 
sent evidence that these works are not what thes 
appear to be. To do this clearly T noust first stat 
a few well-known facts 

In the notice given of Mme. d'Rpinay at u 
time of her death by Griaum (he 


in his ‘Correspondance Littoraire, he says She 


r uritatuate fr 


has left no other work save a continuation of 


Conversations d’Emihe. a number of letters 
and the rough draft of a long romances This 
roinance was the story of her own life, little dos 


guised except by the alteration of names and 
a few facts. It was left in the hands of Grimm 
but was not published bv him. On quitting 
France he intrusted it to M. Leeourt de Villién, 
and it remained unknown tall ISIS, when it pass 
ed from the heirs of this gentleman into the pos 
session of an able publisher, M. Brunet, who per 
ceived its value—value so exceptional that Sainte 
Beuve declared, “The Memoirs of Mme. d'Epinay 
are not a work, they are an epoch.” M. Brunet, 
aided by M. Pamson, discovered with 
most of the real names of the 


certainty 
haracters, sup 
pressed (avowedly) unimportant passages, and 
gave the world, under the title ‘Mémoires et 
Correspondance de Madame d'Epinay,’ three most 
interesting volumes, whose authenticity is as un 
questionable as that of the * Confessions * of Rous 
seau 

The persons with whom we have now to deal 
are known as M. Lucien Perey and M. Gaston 
Maugras. But °M. Perey“ is Mile. Herpin ; and 
I think that in that fact may perhaps be found 
an explanation of some of the qualities of the 
work before us. If I add that I refer to qualities 
of inaccuracy approaching untruthfulness, let it 
not be thought an imputation on all women. 
These editors offer us their volumes as contain 
ing ‘tune foule de renseignements ™ discovered by 
themselves among family papers intrusted to 
them by the descendants of Mme. d’Epinay, but 
more especially as being unedited matter belong- 
ing to the ‘ Mémoires’, they having found in the 
Public Archives thirty cahiers of the manuscript 
of the ‘ Mémoires, suppressed by the former edi- 
tors—being precisely the first quarter—and after 
ward thirty more unedited cahters in the Library 
of the Arsenal, being precisely the last quarter of 
the ‘Mémoires.’ I will leave this statement of 
theirs without comment, only 
reader of the titles of the two volumes we are 
examining, and mention a few facts which still 


reminding the 


less need comment. 

The first 150 pages of ‘La Jeunesse’ are oc’ u- 
pied with “new” matter: when it catches up 
with the opening of the 1818 volumes (which be 
gin with the marriage of the heroine) we find a 
letter to which this note is attached: ‘“ This letter 
is partly given in Brunet and Parison’s edition of 
We publish only the unedited 
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passages.” The letter is two pages and a half 
long; one page and a half (in broken portions) is 
precisely the same in one edition as the other, one 
page is added, half a page is omitted. 

On page 576 there is a letter with a note re- 
ferring as before to the Brunet edition, adding: 
‘* We have restored [rétabli] the suppressed pas- 
sages.” The letter as here given does not contain 
one word which is not in the Brunet edition; and of 
the portion from which the Perey and Maugras 
passages are taken (a portion only one-quarter of 
the whole letter as given by Brunet and Parison) 
only two pages are given out of five. If this in- 
congruity of statement and fact be nothing more 
than carelessness, it is to me inexplicable care- 
lessness. 

On page 314 thirty-two lines of a letter of four- 
teen pages in Brunet and Parison are spoken of 
here as if they were the whole letter; of these 
thirty-two lines, ‘ rectifiées d’aprés le texte ori- 
ginal,” three, and three only, are not in the ear- 
her edition: the rest isa verbatim copy. 

On page 555, a passage two und a half pages 
long 1s said by Perey and Maugras to have been 
previously givin ‘only incompletely”; the in- 
completeness consists in the omission of five ab- 
solutely unimportant lines. 

MM. Perey and Maugras nowhere accuse MM. 
Brunet and Parison of having changed the 
text (except by suppressions) save that they make 
use once in the Introduction to their first volume, 
incidentally, of the phrase ** passages importants 
‘ tronqués ou altérés”; they nowhere con- 
fess to having done so themselves, and they no- 
where refer to discrepancies between the two 
texts. But discrepancies abound. The most im- 
portant exist in passages too long for quotation 
here; but a tolerably typical illustration may be 
given with these few lines (curiously enough, it 
falls on precisely the same page of the same vol- 
ume in both works, I, 255): ‘* Quoique la vie que 
je méne soit assez uniforme, j’espére n’étre pas 
obligée d’en changer” (Brunet and Parison). 
‘Je n’ai pas grand’chose & vous dire de la vie 
que je méne, elle est trop uniforme et vous la 
connaissez; j'esptre n’étre pas obligée d’en 
changer” (Perey and Maugras). One or the other 
has been rewritten. 

Again, we find (in Perey and Maugras), in the 
Journal, these sentences: ‘J’ai diné deux fois 
chez Mile. Quinault. J’y ai vu beaucoup Duclos” 
—which have a singular air of unreality to the 
reader who remembers (in Brunet and Parison) 
two passages in the Journal at a considerable 
distance from one another (unfortunately there 
are no dates in either edition), one seventeen 
and the other fourteen pages of brilliant descrip- 
tion of these two dinners, with the details of, 
as Sainte-Beuve says, ‘‘les mimaginables orgies 
de conversation qui s’y passent entre beaux es- 
prits,” of whom Duclos is one of the most con- 
spicuous, 

On page 265 a passage which in the earlier edi- 
tions is given as from the Journal, in the later 
becomes a letter to Francueil: ‘‘ Nous avons fait 
aujourd’hui une promenade délicieuse & laquelle 
il ne manquait que la présence de mon tendre 
ami pour,” etc. ‘Nous avons fait aujourd’hui 
une promenade céliceuse, mon tendre ami, ad la- 
quelle il ne manquait que ta présence pour,” etc. 
A sentence or two afterward, speaking of Rous- 
seau, ‘‘J’ai encore l’Ame attendrie de la maniére 
simple et originale en méme temps dont il ra- 
conte ses malheurs ” (Brunet and Parison). “ Et 
la simplicité avec laquelle Rousseau conte ses 
malheurs! J’en ai encore lame attendrie” (Pe- 
rey and Maugras). 

On page 450 a passage is given as being a letter 
from Grimm to Mme. d’Epinay which is really 
(if the earlier edition is trusted) a conversation 
reported by her in her Journal. 

On page 484 a note from Grimm to Mme, 





d’Epinay isin the ‘“‘ vous” form in the earlier, in 
the ‘‘ tu” in the later. 

On page 270 there is a letter, with the usual 
form of note, to the effect that it is incomplete in 
former editions, and ‘‘ we give only the omitted 
portions.” Out of its five pages only about two 
pages are new; the rest is verbatim from the Bru- 
net and Parison edition, with the change of a 
word here and there, but absolutely rewritten, 
so as to allow the introduction of two long pas- 
sages concerning a personage entirely absent 
from the letter in its earlier form, and to whom 
is here addressed a conversation in place of one 
formerly addressed to Mme. d’Epinay. For a 
similar complete ‘‘ incompatibility ” compare the 
letter on page 277 with what I must call ‘‘ the 
original,” and let it be remembered that this in- 
compatibility MM. Perey and Maugras never, in 
any way, indicate or comment on. 

We come now to a correspondence between 
Mme. d’Epinay and Rousseau, to which this note 
is. prefixed: ‘‘ These letters have been published 
in part in the ‘Mémoires.’ We restore the text 
entirely, and give them in their chronological or- 
der, which was completely changed in the print- 
ed ‘Mémoires’; this mistake [défaut] made them 
almost unintelligible.” We will examine these 
five letters as they are here given. 

Ist Letter. Half apage omitted. Half a page 
which is, in Brunet and Parison, separated by an- 
other letter, is added. Nothing new. 

2d. Unchanged in position. Nine lines omit- 
ted. Nothing new. 

3d. Unchanged in position. Nothing new. 

4th. The omitted half page of No. 1. Twelve 
new lines. In conclusion, eight lines which have 
no connection with the rest, which are given as 
a littie note by itself in the ‘ Mémoires’ just be- 
fore these present letters, and which is referred 
to in the ‘ Confessions’ not at all as if it were part 
of a long letter. 

5th. The 2d in the ‘Mémoires.’ One page 
and a half omitted. Nothing new. 

It therefore results that in eight pages there 
are precisely twelve new lines in place of forty- 
four omitted (from those said to be printed ‘‘in 
part”!); and I am ready to assert that the “‘ intel- 
ligibility ” of the earlier arrangement is quite as 
great as the later. 

The chapter concerning the rupture between 
Rousseau and Mme. d’Epinay is acknowledged to 
be of already published material, but the letters 
are said to be “rectifiées.” They are rectified in 
the same manner as the others. 

It is needless to give more of the countless 
instances similar to these to be found passim. 

The contents of the first volume, on being 
somewhat carefully ‘‘analyzed” by me, gives 
these results: 150 pages relating to an earlier 
period than the previously published ‘ Mémoires,’ 
and which therefore cannot be tested by them; 
40 pages in the Rousseau chapter, avowedly old 
material; 40 pages (about) of more or less accu- 
rate, entertaining broken résumé of the ‘ Mé- 
moires,’ with no references; 28 pages in diffe- 
rent places, identical with Brunet and Parison, 
of which (in spite of the statement in the Intro- 
duction, ‘‘ Every time we reproduce a letter or a 
passage already published we indicate it in a 
note”) just about one-half, that is, 14 pages, 
broken up in a large number of passages, are 
entirely unacknowledged, and the other half 
very inadequately acknowledged; 2 pages open- 
ly acknowledged as to be found in Brunet and 
Parison; 270 pages of padding of, for the most 
part, uninteresting material. 

These remarks are all on ‘La Jeunesse,’ etc., 
but I am convinced (though from a less thorough 
examination) that ‘ Les Derniéres Années,’ etc., 
are——by the same authors; and I am sure that 
both volumes are of very little value to 

A Lover or TRUSTWORTHY WORK. 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Str: Touching the negro’s future there is little 
to be said, because we are none of us prophets,and 
the question relates to the future. The educa- 
tion of the negro is bound to be a slow process, 
because his mind is essentially sluggish. In say- 
ing this I would not be understood to mean any 
disrespect to him. It is precisely what one must 
say of any race which a few gencrations back 
were savages and barbarians. A couple of thou- 
sand years of breeding, more or less good, and 
several hundred years of intellectual stimulation, 
have made of the white man what he is. It ac- 
counts for all the difference between the white 
savage and the present leader of the world’s 
thought and progress. It ismanifestly unfair to 
the negro to require or expect of him that he 
align himself with intellectual forces which have 
been gathering strength for more than a thousand 
years. The law of heredity is too real and obsti- 
nate to be set aside in favor of any race of crea- 
tures, be they men or beasts. Even these last re- 
quire many generations, under careful selection, 
either natural or otherwise, to show any marked 
improvement. 

On the fingers of one hand may be counted the 
generations since the negro was asavage. The 
legal slave trade ceased in 1508, though an un- 
lawful traffic continued for many years thereaf- 
ter. Now one measures to him hard lines who 
requires of him a force whose evolution demands 
a hundred generations, and that under a stimu- 
lation which the negro has not had for even his 
five or six. We are not to expect too much of 
‘‘our brother in black,” but we ought not to be 
satisfied with too little. In any study of the ne- 
gro probiem we are likely, in my judgment, to 
go wrong if we be forgetful of the history of 
other races who have travelled the road to civili- 
zation ahead of him. A savage may learn the use 
ofa gun and be a savage still, but the moment he 
takes upa hoe he begins his march. All civilized 
peoples began their civilization with the simplest 
agricultural implements, and there also tue Ame- 
rican negro began. After a hundred years (which 
is more than the average of subjection to what is 
universally admitted to have been a hard rule of 
life, under any aspect of it), he was ready to be 
advanced to his next lesson. What that next 
lesson ought to be for the freedman is best an- 
swered by ascertaining what it was in the case 
of other races, since we ought not to expect any 
difference. There is no ‘‘royal road” for him, 
more than for others, and the beaten track must 
be followed. 

In agricultural pursuits other races learned 
what the negro has learned, but also they gained 
what was quite unattainable by the slave—the 
spirit, that is, of independence and self-reliance, 
the real basis of all civilization worthy the name, 
the fruit of the union of liberty and energy. 
Now, since the negro could not cultivate this 
spirit along with his cotton and corn, as a slave, 
it is necessary that he now make it a special 
lesson. He is said to be free, but is he? Of 
course in a sense he is—free to go and come, free 
to work or starve, free to loaf around the 
country store and do the bidding of the keeper 
for adrink. Is all thisfreedom? After its sort, 
yes; but the sort is not satisfactory. The negro 
has no self-reliance and no feeling of independ- 
ence, but it is coming to him more and more, 
yet little by little. His trust in his race has been 
strong enough all along since the war, and this 
has been sometimes mistaken for personal self- 
reliance; but whoever undertakes to do business 
with or for any large number of these people 
will bear testimony to the growing strength of 
individuality among them. It is all-important 
that this take a right direction. If it do not lead 
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to the development first of energy, and second 
of intellectual force, it were better it never be- 
gan atall. There is a real danger in any large 
trust in mere numbers, as of a race, but there 
can come only good from a self-respecting, self- 
disciplined, and intelligent energy. 

I have no idea that the schools will be of any 
great advantage to the present generation of ne- 
groes. The very young will profit most by them, 
while some even of such as are well advanced in 
life know how to read and write, and so have 
gained something. One of the mistakes of our 
day is the fancy that to read and write is to be 
educated. The great mass of these people are 
unable at present to go beyond this, and lack ca- 
pacity for larger attainment ; but the next gene- 
ration will be freer and more capable, and the 
next more so still. If the negro shall have a lit- 
tle patience, and not undertake to leap chasms 
too broad for him, and if the white people of the 
North shall be content to let him develop accord 
ing to the universal law, a very few generations 
will put the negro well forward of his present 
position. This may be safely predicted, since he 
will not need to work out his civilization, as most 
others have done, little by little, and often mak- 
ing hurtful blunders; but, in the midst of another 
race already enlightened, he must profit by their 
experience and their instruction. 

I have already intimated my conviction that 
the negro cannot now be educated. He can be 
taught elementary learning, 25 how to read, write, 
and cipher, and to this effort I should rejoice to 
see given a larger and better-directed impulse 
than has shown itself up tothis time. I have not 
examined the matter of taxation for schools in 
other negro States, but I know that in the Siate 
of Mississippi the school tax is a large proportion 
of the whole tax—so large that it does not seem 
possible to increase it without hardship; and yet 
our public schools are anything but satisfactory. 
Touching the proposition of Judge Tourgée to 
have the general Government undertake the bur- 
den of expense in maintaining schools for ne- 
groes in the Southern States, I for one should say 
that, being a free-trader, I am opposed on gene 
ral principles to taking money belonging to all 
the people and expending it for the advantage of 
some of the people. Professor Sumner is right in 
his suggestion that the ‘forgotten man” be 
thought of once ina while. But if there can be 
any case in which it would be right for the gene- 
ral Government to bear the expense of education 
for any class, other than its own servants (as 
military officers), this is that case. The detail of 
the Tourgée plan 1s objectionable, but if the peo- 
ple find it possible to agree upon the outline of 
any plan at all, the detail can be arranged. 

GEo. C. HARRIS. 
MADISON STATION, Miss., March 4, 1885. 


NUMBER OF POUNDS IN THE METRIC 
TON. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. W. Howard White, in his communica- 
tion on the metric system published in your issue 
of March 5th, speaks of the ton of 1,000 kilograms 
as being equivalent to 2,250 pounds. 

The legal equivalent of the kilogram in the 
United States, as fixed by the act of Congress ap- 
proved July 28th, 1866, is 2.2046 pounds, that of 
the quintal of 100 kilograms is 220.46 pounds, 
and that of the ton of 1,000 kilograms is 2,204.6 
pounds. A somewhat closer approximation to 
the precise mathematical equivalent is given by 
Professor E. B. Elliott, Government Actuary, in 
the extensive and admirable series of tables pre- 
pared by him years ago for Webster's Count 
ing House Dictionary. Mr. Elliott's equivalent, 
based on the determination arrived at by the 
British Committee on the New Exchequer stan- 








dards as reported to Parliament in 18, is 
2,24.621 pounds. 

It seems probable that Mr. White had in view 
2,205 pounds, as the nearest integral approxima- 
tion to the equivalent of the metric ton, and in- 
advertently transposed the U and the 5; since so 
weil-informed a writer may fairly be presumed 
to be acquainted with the relation between the 
pound and the kilozram, as established by the 
Respex tfully, 

EDWARD T 
. March ¥, ISS85 


best authorities. - 
PETERS 
WasHINaTon, D, ¢ 
MUSEUMS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 

To THE Eprror oF THe NATION 
Sir: Pertinent to M 
as to the 
museums of casts and photo 


Reinach’s suggestion 
(Nation, February establishment in 
America of publi 
graphs,it may be well to note that a beginning in 
this direction has been made in California. 

In charge of the University of California Mr 
John S. Hittell as placed a collection of nearly 
1,000 photographs (normal size, 8x 10 inches) of 
the masterpieces of ancient and modern sculpture, 
To this 
gilt no conditions are attached but one, namely, 


for the use and pleasure of the public. 


that the collection be made most conveniently 
It is confidently expect 
ed by Mr. Hittell that other Californians will 
generously contribute and make the collection 


accessible to the people. 


more comprehensive, including photographs of 
the most notable pictures, public buildings, and 
monuments of the world 

The fact that sculpture yields itself to the pho- 
tographer’s art readily and with tine results, and, 
further, that excellent photographs may be 
gathered at slight expense compared with the 
cost of casts, should lead to the formation of simi 
lar collections throughout the country. 

A catalogue of the photographs at the Univer- 
sity is in preparation, and will be sent yratts, 
when published in May, to any address, It will 
contain the names and addresses of Continental 
publishers of photographs, and may be made the 


basis for the for ndation of collections elsewhere. 


~-Yours truly, J.C. ROWELI 
LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIF NIA 
BERK EY, Mar i ss 


Notes. 


A SECOND and revised edition of the valuable 
work on 
Knox, with the figures brought down to 1S85, has 


just been published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


* United States Notes,” by ex-Comptreller 


An edition has also been brought out in London. 
Dr. Baird's * History of the Huguenot Emigra 

tion t& 

lication last autumn, but was postponed, is to be 

issued by Dodd, Mead & It is the 

fruit of investigations that have been carried on 


America,” which was ann 





unced for pub- 
in March 


in this country, and in France 


nd England, dur- 





ing the last ten or twelve vears. The materials 





used have been found largely in unpublished 

Houghton, Millin & Co. are about issuing an 
other edition of Harriet Martineau’s Autobiogra 
Maria 


rown actavo, at 


phy, as edited and supplemented by Mrs 
W. Chapman, it 
* Lands ape” (Mac 
millan) will be found in the bookstores this week, 
along with Pater’s * Marius the Epicurean." 
Reberts Bros. have brought outa new edition 
‘'s ‘Pink and White Tyranny,’ in 


rs, appropriateiv coiored 


paper co} 


ibner’s Sons publish by authority 
slunt’s * Instructions in Rifle and Car- 
bine Firing for the U. S. Army,’ a handy little 


pocket volume, with clasps, 
T ~ 


4 + 


The bound volume of Stormonth’s 
of the Enghsh Language’ is now before us In 
addition to what we have already said about this 





work, it is noticeable as an old-fashioned 
dictionary, in competition with those evclopend 
which are loth to give up the less pretent 
name. It is, too, being of Er ! t 
more agency working against | \ t 
orthography, which has apparently seen is best 
davs. Finally, we remark the 4 | 
derivatives, as naval under na thou this 
not consistently carmed out. Inthe new * W 
ster’s Condensed Dictionary,’ a 
based upon primitive roots, so that one must look 
for nary under nause 

Of Mr Spotferd’s > in A Ar 
can News Company), and Mr. hk ‘ 
man’s Year Book (Macmillan & ¢ r JSS 
is sufficient to say that thes : " t? 
tomary appearan ind ow be ow i 
all who know their value as stat 
ries Mr. Spotforn? sets down Cles amis | rma 
itv as 62,085, remarking ont Liscureyn 
the footings which are inevita i 
method of votang indirectiv for President Lhe 
nost popular, the least poy r, and the a 
elector may be selected as representing t 
of any given State 

The book-buving public deserves to be warned 
of a very gross abuse of ifs own 1 s s 
of copyright It is well known ft M 
Henry Holt & Co. publish, by arrangement with 
the author, Hugh Conway's wtion of s 
stories called * Thrown Together AML lout fiv 
of these have been tak bw JOS. Obals & « 
and issued under the ttl Circumstantial Evi 
dence, and Other Stomes The title story is 
the Holt editior a l Rand sS \ 
and of the seven, in all, whiel pu t 
one has beer {tw tt t © bestow " 
bv its author My First to ta another 

stance, becomes I Doctor's Patient 

The burning es for I es raised 
by Harvani’s scheme of elective ud s 
cussed in two pamphiets before us The New 


Departure in College Education,” be 
McCosh’s reply to President Ehot last) montl 
(Scribners’, and * Some Important Questions in 
Higher Education,” bv President A. TD. White 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrus & Chun 

The latest issue of Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society (vol. ili, part is largely 
devoted to memorial notices of the late Stephen 


Salisbury, the Society's President for many years 
and most liberal benefactor His life was a fine 
id cultivation, 


public 





example of New Eng 
spirit, and ever-present sense of responsibility for 
the right employment of wealth. A steel por 
rait of Mr. Salisbury accompanies the text. The 
report of the Council is made the medium of a 
valuable contribution to the history of banking 
in New England, based on the discovery of a rare 
tract printed in 1682 
thoritative signatures of J. Hammond Trumbull 
and Samuel 8. Green 

In like manner, the number for December, 184, 


This essay bears the au 


Qust out) of the Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography opens with tributes to 
the worth of the late president of the society 
William Wal 
lace, an eminent law reporter, like his father, and 
Bradford, the first 


For the rest, this 


whose organ it is—Mr. John 
a descendant of William 
printer of our middle colonies. 
number is peculiarly rich in inedited and curious 
matter. Mr. W. M. Conway furnishes a minute 
account of sundry portraits of descendants of 
William Penn, and there isa charming phototvpe 
of Juiiana Penn from the original canvas. We 
must mention also a transcript from a lost regi 
mental memorandum book (1775) of Benedict Ar- 
nold; General Joseph Reed’s narrative of army 
movements near Trenton in the winter of 1776- 
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77; a letter of Franklin’s concerning his mother’s 
relatives in England, only known in part hither- 
to (1758); Samuel Foulke’s memorandum of the 
proceedings of the Pennsylvania Assembly in 
1761-82, ete. 

Outing for April becomes a full-blown illus- 
trated magazine, with a cover which is a zreat im- 
provement on the former design. As already an- 
nounced, Mr. Julian Hawthorne begins in it his 
new story, ** Love—or a Name.” 

The l’nited Service for March contains some 
strictures on the British military operations in 
the Sudan, by General C. P. Stone, and a review 
of General Grant’s recent account, in the Cen- 
tury. of the campaign and battle of Shiloh, by 
General Jordan. The second article we have 
found more profitable reading than the first. 

The March number of Babyhood marks 
steady progress in the conduct of this periodical. 
It has evidently taken hold of the mothers, and 
both their questions and their experiences en- 
hance the value of each successive number. 

We have received Dr. Charles Denison’s roller 
map of the climate of the United States (Chicago: 
Rand, McNally & Co.). On one side is graphical- 
ly depicted, from the data for the year 1883, the 
annual cloudiness, temperature, rainfall, winds, 
range of temperature, dew point, etc., together 
with the elevations. On the other are four small- 
er seasonal charts to the same effect, while the 
side-spaces are availed of for tabulated statistics. 
The interest which these data possess for invalids 
(to mention but a single class), is heightened by 
lists of the mineral springs and health stations in 
the United States. 

How many nations of Europe are now interest- 
ed on their own account in making and studying 
war-maps, all relating, too, to foreign lands. 
Italy’s Red Sea expedition is the cause of one 
just issued by A. Villardi, at Milan. It embraces 
Africa east of the meridian of Tunis and Fer- 
nando Po and north of Zanzibar, but is especially 
valuable for its side-maps—of Assab and its en- 
virons, of Massowah, of Danakil, etc. 

By good right Berlin, the seat of the late Congo 
Conference, should have the mapping of the re- 
sult of that famous gathering. Dr. Richard 
Kiepert’s *‘Map of the Congo Basin” (Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer) has already reached a second 
edition. It is on a scale of about seventy miles 
to the inch, and it is wonderful to behold the 
native ‘“‘ empires” marked out on it with colored 
boundaries. France and Portugal come next 
after the International Association in the size 
and importance of their respective adjacent pos_ 
sessions. America, fortunately, is represented 
only by the track of her explorer, Stanley. The 
** free-trade zone” here outlined is vast and vague 
enough. 

For the present, the needful maps of Africa are 
completed by *‘Stanford’s Popular Map of the 
Seat of Military Operations in the Sudan ” (G, P. 
Putnam's Sons), on the scale of twenty mules to 
the inch. It embraces the tract from Korti to 
Khartum on the south, and Suakim on the Red 
Sea. Side-maps show the whole of the Egyptian 
territory, and also,on a larger scale, Khartum 
and its environs. This map is very full of names, 
and is in every way useful for the student of cur- 
rent events, 

A Dante trade catalogue in the United States 
is sufficiently rare to deserve mention. Sucha 
one has been sent us by Anton Bicker, No. 78 
Johnston Building, Cincinnati. It contains 172 
numbers. If not disposed of en bloc before May 
1, the collection will be sold on individual offers. 

Francesco d’Ovidio, writing in the Domenica 
del Fracassa, comes to the support of Professor 
Bartoli’s indication that Bosone da Gubbio was 
the person to whom Petrarch addressed his fa- 
mous canzone, ** Spirto gentil.” He had jumped 

> the same conclusion himself, after having 





ruled out all the other claimants. His argument 
is forcible and unstrained at all points. Especiai- 


ly good is his denial of our present competency | 


to judge of the importance of Petrarch’s contem- 
poraries, and his contention that a poet bursting 
with desire to deliver his message will make a 
pretext of a less than capital personage. He 
notes also the conditional tenses and phrases used 
in stimulating Bosone, and contrasts them with 
what must have been employed towards Rienzi, 
the putative ‘‘spirto gentil,” after he obtained 
the tribuneship. How absurd, he suggests, it 
would have been to address Garibaldi, after 
Calatafimi, ‘“‘Since you have now _ reached 
(giunto) the honorable grade of Generai of the 
Thousand, I should advise you to take courage 
and essay the liberation of Southern Italy ; if J 
do not mistake, the present is a good time, and 
you might achieve a great distinction for your- 
self.” 

Polybiblion for February states that the Revue 
Catholique, of Bordeaux, is about to publish the 
souvenirs of Mme. de Chateaubriand, which have 
just been placed in the editor’s hands, together 
with many valuable autograph manuscripts, by 
a grand-niece of the author of the ‘ Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe.’ The same number of Polybib- 
lion contains this singular notification: ‘* One of 
our collaborateurs has just finished a study on 
Mgr. de Condorcet, and urgently desires our read- 
ers to indicate to him the sources and documents 
pertaining to this prelate.” 

In the Revue Scientifique, February 21, isa curi- 
ous table, prepared by Mr. James Jackson, of 
different rates of motion expressed in metres to 
the second. Out of 152 phenomena cited, the 
slowest is the Mer de Glace, which moves at the 
rate of 99 ten-millionths of a metre, while next 
following it is the bamboo, which grows more 
than seven times as fast, and the third is a gla- 
cier in Greenland, whose maximum velocity is 
twenty-five times as great as that of the Swiss 
glacier. The swiftest motion recorded is that of 
the current from a Leyden jar, 463,500,000 metres 
a second ; and next to it, though at a distance of 
150,000,000 of metres, is the speed of the electric 
light. The fastest of animals is the martinet or 
swift. The tornado at Wallingford, Conn., in 
1882, and a train on the Bound Brook Road, New 
Jersey, are cited as the greatest velocities re- 
corded of wind and steam. 

‘Le Livre de Demain’ is the title of a novel 
book recently published by M. de Rochas, at 
Blois. It is printed on various kinds of paper 
with different colored inks, and consists of selec- 
tions in prose and verse, as well as an account of 
inks, paper, and the art of typography. The pe- 
culiarity of the book is the endeavor to suit the 
paper, ink, and type even, to the subject of the 
selection. M. de Rochas contends that a love 
poem, for instance, printed with light ink on rose- 
tinted paper, will make a far deeper impression 
than if printed with black ink on white paper. 
In order to test his theory, he prints several poems 
and short stories in accordance with it, and he 
certainly secures some very picturesque effects, 
and produces a unique specimen of typography. 

The Portfolio for March falls below its average 
in both illustrative and literary attraction. The 
Hagborg etching is poor and trite as subject, and 
diffuse and ineffective as etching, and the Can- 
terbury etching is weak. A facsimile of Direr’s 
‘‘ Christmas Day” is interesting, and especially 
so is a study by W. Watkiss Lloyd on “The 
Drama of the Greeks in relation to the Arts.” 

The report of the Apprentices’ Library, which, 
by the way, boasts of being the largest free library 
in this city, though its 68,000 volumes are not 
known to Polybiblion, is very satisfactory in one 
respect. The reading of light fiction shows a fall- 
ing off of 7,148 volumes, and the reading of his- 
tory, biography, and travels, an increase of 900, 





which is in the right proportion, for it takes nine 


| times as long to read profitably an historical work 


as to rush through a volume of the Seaside or 
Franklin Square Library. Similarly, though 
there were eight more readers than the year be- 
fore, the number of books borrowed was less by 
6,348, which is merely another way of stating the 
improvement in the quality of the reading. Evi- 
dently, mere comparison of totals of circulation 
is no test of the comparative usefulness of libraries. 
The improvement in the Apprentices’ Library 
may be traced directly, we believe, to the publi- 
cation during the last year of the classified lists 
of selected books which we have already noticed. 
The same result was seen in the Boston Public 
Library on the publication of its annotated class 
catalogues, and has been noticed wherever similar 
helps to choice in reading have been given to the 
public. 

From the annual report of the Director of the 
Dearborn Observatory at Chicago, Prof. G. W. 
Hough, it appears that the chief instruments have 
been kept in constant use. A gas engine is now 
employed to turn the dome covering the great 
telescope. The Repsold meridian circle is used 
only for observations connected with the time- 
service. The great telescope, of eighteen inches 
aperture, has been exclusively employed in the 
observation of a few objects, (1) the Pons-Brooks 
comet, the changes in the structure of which 
were not remarkable ; (2) difficult double stars, 
thirty-two new objects of this class having been 
discovered by Professor Hough ; (3) the planet 
Jupiter, the principal objects of interest being 
the great red spot first noticed in 1878, and which 
has maintained its size, shape, and outline with 
very slight change, the great equatorial belt, 
which has been subject to gradual drift in lati- 
tude from year to year, and the equatorial white 
spots, which, with the envelope they are situate 
in, move with a velocity of 260 miles per hour, 
thus revolving about the planet in a month 
and a half ; (4) the planet Saturn, with negative 
results se far as markings on or subdivisions of 
the rings were concerned ; and (5) the satellites 
of Uranus, which were such difficult objects as 
not to have been frequently seen. Six drawings 
of Jupiter’s disk were made, four of which are 
printed in the report. As heretofore, Mr. S. W. 
Burnham has continued his observations of dou- 
ble stars with the great telescope. 

We learn from Nature that M. Charles Feil 
has, after some years’ absence, returned to the 
active management of his celebrated manufac- 
tory of optical glass in Paris, the new firm being 
‘* Feil pére et Mautois.” M. Feil is grandson to 
M. Guinaud, who, some sixty years since, by a 
mode of working almost identical with that 
adopted by the celebrated potter, Palissy, over- 
came the serious obstacles which occur in secur- 
ing the perfect homogeneity of both crown and 
flint glass, and whose secrets have descended to 
his grandson. 


—We have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the first volume of the 
uniform edition of the works of Alexander Ha- 
milton, edited by Henry Cabot Lodge. It is in 
most respects a beautiful specimen of book-mak- 
ing, the tone of the paper, the clearness of the 
type, and the good taste of the binding being 
highly creditable to the publishers from whose 
press it comes, and a remarkable proof of the 
steady advance the typographical art is making 
on this side of the Atlantic. Vol. i contains a 
preface by the editor, a ‘‘ Hamilton Chronology ” 
which is very valuable for purposes of reference, 
and an instalment of the works (579 pages in all), 
comprising the ‘‘Pubhus” letters, Hamilton’s 
speeches in the Federal and in the New York 
Conventions, and many minor publications. The 
editor, in bis preface, says with regard to the ar- 
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rangement of the edition that the primary ob- 
ject in view is to bring into one book all Hamil- 
ton’s writings—this never having been done here- 
tofore, even in the John C. Hamilton edition 
of 1851. It will include, he says, the ‘ Federal- 
ist’—presumably only Hamilton’s contributions 
toit. It will‘also include the famous Reynolds 
pamphlet, which, as Hamilton published the 
story to vindicate his honor as a public man, his 
admirers will be glad to see preserved. Mr. 
Lodge very justly says that it is almost impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of Hamil- 
ton’s influence upon the development of Ameri- 
ean institutions ; and it seems at first singular 
that, with the mass of Americans, the name of 
his rival Jefferson, whose public services and in- 
tellect were certainly inferior to those of Hamil- 
ton, should be still a conjuring-word for a great 
political party, while Hamilton’s solid legacy to 
his country is simply enjoyed without gratitude 
and without thought. The explanation lies part- 
ly in the fact that Hamilton addressed the reason 
of arising Democracy, while Jefferson appealed 
to its sentiments. For the time Jefferson tri 
umphed, but Hamilton's fame was to be vindi- 
cated later. Jeffersonian Democracy a genera- 
tion afterward was taken advantage of, as only 
a sentimental creed could have been, by slavery, 
first to extend its own influence, then to break 
up the Umon. The early Federalist idea that 
the Union was a nation triumphed, and the doc- 
trine of States-rights perished. It can hardly be 
revived again, and, in the future, parties can 
hardly divide on issues which will make Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy intelligible as a political creed. 
Accordingly, since the war the younger genera- 
tion of Americans have turned more and more to 
the writings of Hamilton, the genius of the Revo- 
lution, to study the principles which he and his 
friends formulated as the guiding principles of 
republican government. He was one of the great 
men of the last century who perceived, as if by 
inspiration, the truths about modern government 
for which Europe had been groping blindly for 
generations, I[t was one of those cases of inspira- 
tion which carried conviction with it, for the 
strangest feature of Hamilton’s life is, that from 
the time when as a mere boy he began his work, 
he succeeded in convincing his opponents against 
their will. He was possessed by the spirit of 
truth, and if later in life his partisanship clouded 
his vision, his message had already been deliv- 
ered, and become part of the solid fabric of Ame- 
rican government itself. 


—The burden of President Eliot's latest annual 
report to the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege consists in a minute history of the develop- 
ment of elective studies at that institution. It is 
well calculated to allay alarm concerning the 
changes made in the past twenty years to find 
that, at the instance of Judge Story, a beginning 
was made in the same direction sixty years ago. 
Nor is the freedom now attained anything like, 
in practice, what might be supposed. For ex- 
ample, the present Freshman class was at liberty 
to choose between ** twenty-five full courses and 
six half-courses”; but the range of studies in- 
volved in this scheme embraced only Latin, 
Greek, French, German, history, mathematics, 
and science, and four out of these seven were 
obligatory. As French was prescribed if the 
candidate had passed in German, and vice versa, 
it appears that, at the end of the Freshman year, 
the differentiation in kind of scholarship among 
the members of the same class will be confined 
to two studies. The difference in degree will be 
measured by the courses above mentioned, and 
Ly individual ability. 

—‘‘In regard to studies, discipline, and the se- 
lection of teachers,” says President Eliot, ** the 
Governing Boards and the Faculties have for 





eighteen years unitedly and steadily pursued a 
distinctively University policy , national, unsec 
tarian, and comprehensive in scope, and intend 
ed to assure freedom to both teachers and stu 
dents.” The recent decision of the President and 
Fellows in regard to voluntary attendance at 
prayers shows that this policy still lacks some 
thing of completeness ; and we hope that the 
next annual report will be devoted to an historical 
review of the progress in religious discipline for 
sixty years—say, from 1826, when the study of 
Hebrew, from being prescribed, became op- 
tional. 
der to justify an alarming innovation in the Di 
vinity School, where also the pean of freedom is 
sounded by President Eliot. The Dean of the 
school calls special attention to the fact that 


This seems already necessary in or 


‘marks for absence were first given up at lec 
tures, then at chapel, and finally the student 
was left free to select the studies which he would 
pursue and the order in which he would pursue 
them.” This is the more extraordinary because 
we cannot imagine theological students to be ca 
pable of a perfunctory performance at prayers, as 
is the case with ninety-nine-bundredths of the 
undergraduates to whom the libertv of non-at 

tendance is denied. There is, therefore, nothing 
shocking in the idea of compulsion as applied to 
the former. We observe that among the lectures 
at the Divinity School last year was one on Vivi 
section, by the Dean of the Medical Faculty 

This suggests the utility of a lecture to the un 

dergraduates by the Dean of the Divinity School, 
setting forth the grounds of his liberality in re 
spect to prayers in his own domain 


—The English Biue Books, as a rule, have but 
little interest for American historical students 
The Ninth Report of the Roval Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, Sessional Papers, 1883, 
vol. xxxvii, is, however, a conspicuous excep 
tion. It contains (Appendix IIT) a collection of 
papers now in the possession of Mrs. Stopford 
Sackville, of Drayton House, which descended 
to her from Lord George Sackville, afterward 
Viscount Sackville, but better known in this 
country as Lord George Germain. Lord George 
was the third son of the first Duke of Dorset. He 
was at one time Commander-in-Chief of the Eng 
lish army in Germany, and was cashiered for his 
behavior at Minden. This, however, did not 
prevent bis attaining high political preferment, 
and he was Secretary of State for the colonies 
from 1775-1782. Thus, during the Seven Years’ 
War and the American Revolution, he was in 
correspondence with the leaders in the military, 
naval, and civil services. By far the greater 
part of the papers in this collection, therefore, 
are really state papers. Such are letters from 
Wolfe and Amherst written in 1758 
are the letters, reports, and instructions to and 
from Burgoyne, Clinton, Cornwallis, Rodney, 
Arbuthnot, Collier, and W. Eden, afterward 
Lord Auckland (1775-172). Resides these, and 
dealing with English politics rather than with 
the American war, are letters from Lon? North, 
Lord Suffolk, etc. Many of these are marked 
‘Private ” or ** Most Secret.” Taken altogether, 
they give one an inside view of the conduct of 


Such, also, 


the war. Especially is the want of confidence 
felt by Clinton, Arbuthnot, and Rodney towani 
each other brought out. The despatches from 
Lord Cornwallis give a full account of his cam 
paigns in the Southern colonies; while those of 
Burgoyne add considerably to our knowledge of 
his operations in the North. As throwing a side 
light on the history of the time, should be men- 
tioned a collection of letters from Lord George 
to his friend, Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Irwin (1761- 
1784); and a few letters from Lieut.-Col. Benja- 
min Thompson, afterward Count Rumford, to 
Lord George Germain. 





—No doubt in all federations there is a contest 
between the centralizing and the decentr ' 
forces. In tle United States centra 
had the upper hand since the war, and perhaps 
the opposite tendency is to have its turn, thor 
it is difficult to see what it can do beyond delay 
ing the inevitable a few vears = In Switreria: 
an era of centralization is perhaps just) bes 
ning. The particular ceeasion « f 
tion at present is the choice of a place of deposit 
for a very fine collection of lacustrine 1 


bought for 60,000) frances from Doctor | ‘ 
The Federal Council, in announcing the 4 
chase, said that probably some of t! t f 
western Switzerland would be glad to furtiush a 
room for it ; and if, contrary to all expectat 
they should not, it would be temporn 
posited at the Polvtecin School at tric! 
Geneva, Lausanne, NeuchdAtel, Neuves 

Bienne immediately offered excellent quart 


connection with their respective s 
lishments. But, after all, the Federal 


decided to put it inte the Federal palace at 

Of course there was great dixappert ul 
the lake cities, and a shiver of apy 
among the partisuns of State mehts With 


Gross collection at the Federal 

not soon be a National Musesxm t 

tain bolder spirits have been talkit { ~ 
And if 

toric museum is once foutee evervt 


time a national hoster i) ane 
go toit, and then what w Lex 

seums at the cities We mentioned above. ar 
Basle, Aarau, Lucerne, Saint Gall, and 
hausen / No such fears w felt 
tional Museum was founded, but we Ame ts 
proverbially take things easy, a 
try is so large that o1 itv can Never entirely 
dwarf the rest, par 
likely to have either mar 
to any extent. It is 


and it would reailv be apitvif any or { t 





cities should be the Paris of the rest 
A French lady has sent to the Merwe Ble 
some reminiscences of Colorado, where she was 


l with her husband, at 


and perhaps is) living 
Golden, six miles from Denver The familiar 
features of Western life are detailed — the 
equality, the difficulty of getting 
poor quality of the service when one suceeeds in 
getting any, the monotonously bad cooking, the 
enormous quantity of sweets devoured, the sud 
den reverses of fortune, the oecasional violence 
and the oceasional lynching, the washerwomen 
who own pianos and the expressmen who live in 
clematisovered villas, the juxtaposition of the 
telephone and the Nez-Percés. We have 
of all these things from Americans and English 


men, but one is curious to know how thev strike 


heard 


an intelligent Frenchwoman. This one, at least, 
She thinks the climate admira 


she Ys proud of 


is well pleased. 
ble, the moonlight magnificent ; 
the quick growth of the eight-year-old State, of 
its mineral and agricultural riches, of the won 
derful railroads through the mountains, and of 
the enchanting Middle Park. The art she laughs 
at, and no wonder, for American art to her was 
exemplified by an enormous painting in a Den 
ver hotel, ingeniously representing Adam and 
Eve without navels, on the ground that as they 
never had been born they could not have had 
them. The cookery, too, she detests, and felici 
tates herself on having secured a Marseilles cook 
and a maid who, according to American custom, 
‘*is called a Swede because she is a Norwegian.” 
Nor does she speak altogether well of the people : 
they are amusing for a month or two, while one 
is getting acquainted with the genus, Lut there 
are no species—the individuals are just alike, 
“Charley resembles Georgy, and Georgy does 
not differ more from Dicks than if Charley, 
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Georgy, and Dicks had been cast from the same 
mould.” Society does not please her better. She 
wants something more select than a reunion of 
Colonel X, the hardware dealer Y, and young 
Z, who drives a wood-cart. She feels uncom- 
fortable when, in a dance, she takes the hand of 
the sheriff, which the day before may have tied 
the noose round the neck of a criminal. Yet she 
acknowledges some of the good results of this 
equality—the refined manners of the express- 
man’s wife, the musical education of the washer- 
woman's son, the fortitude in bearing reverses 
of fortune which comes from poverty bemg an 
inconvenience only, and not a disgrace. It is a 
curious instance of the way in which tbings hap- 
pen in couples, that almost at the same moment 
this lady, who perhaps never heard of Matthew 
Arnold, and Matthew Arnold, who certainly 
never heard of this lady, should publish—the one 
in London, the other in Paris—the same com- 
parison of France and America. Matthew Ar- 
nold, in his palinode in the Nineteenth Century, 
declared that in France the hatred between rich 
and poor is intense, because there, though the in- 
stitutions may be republican, the ideas and the 
morals are not republican; while in America 
there is no such hatred, and the United States is 
in no danger of revolution, because ideas and mo- 
rals are republican as well as institutions. Mme. 
(i. praises the Yankees because, instead of put- 
ting Equality on the walls (alluding to the in- 
scription ‘ Liberté, Egalits, Fraternité ” which 
one sees on every public building and church in 
Paris), they have introduced it into their social 
customs, 


—Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique,‘*Episode de 
la Vie d'un Artiste,” formed the principal num- 
ber of Saturday’s Philharmonic programme, 
which also contained Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred” 
overture, Wagner's Siegfried Idyl, and Rhein- 
berger’s symphonic tone-pictures of ‘ Wallen- 
stein’s Camp and the Capuchin’s Sermon.” Re- 
garding Berlioz’s symphony—if we may perpe- 
trate a Hibernicism—we feel tempted to remark 
that its best feature is the twenty-page essay 
which Schumann wrote on it. This essay 1s based 
on the remarkable pianoforte arrangement made 
by Liszt; but as the instrumentation is 
therein briefly indicated, Schumann was en- 
abled to form a fairly accurate estimate of Ber- 
lioz’s work. This estimate is on the whole very 
favorable, but it is noticeable that Schumann 
did not preserve his interest in Berlioz’s foliow- 
ing efforts, for, although his critical pen re- 
mained active for many years, he did not again 
employ it in Berlioz’s behalf. The essay is of 
interest not only as an analysis of the fantastic 
symphony, but as a of Schu- 
mann’s creed regarding programme music and 
other questions that divide musical opinion; and 
it is so full of subtle suggestions that it forms a 
more valuable treatise on musical aesthetics than 
the systematic works of German metaphysicians, 
not excepting Hansiick’s popular book on ‘The 
Beautiful in Music.’ What, for instance, could 
be more delicious and instructive than Schu- 
mann’s remark, that the Berlioz symphony con- 
tains ‘‘ many commenplace harmonies and some 
that are faulty or at least forbidden by the old rules, 
some of which, however, have a superb effect,” 
or, asa topsy-turvy Frenchman put it, ‘ que cela 
est fort beau, quoique ce n'est pas de la musique.” 
Abrupt and ‘* faulty” harmonic progressions 
have been made so familiar (and dear) to modern 
ears by Liszt and Wagner that if Schumann 
wrote at the present day, he would hardly deem 


confession 


it necessary or advisable to call attention to them, ' 


Schumann is very indignant with Fétis for assert- 
ing that Berlioz lacks melodic and harmonic 
ideas: “If M. Fétis asserts that in regard to 
melody even the warmest friends of Berlioz do 
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not dare to defend him, then I must count myself 
among Berlioz’s enemies ; bear in mind, however, 
that I am not speaking of Italian melody, 
which we know by heart before it commences.” 
In this question we regret to be obliged to side 
with that old fogy, Fétis. The Fantastic Sym- 
phony was so admirably rendered under Mr. 
Thomas’s b&ton on Saturday that all its features 
must have been made clear; yet ideas, both melo- 
dic and harmonic, seemed to us as scarce as wild 
strawberries in November. It is, however, a 
very creditable composition for a youth of seven- 
teen, and it gives evidence of that mastery of 
the orchestra which Berlioz subsequently car- 
ried to such a point of perfection. Many pas- 
sages give an impression as if the orchestral 
effect had risen in his mind first, where- 
upon a musical theme was sought to wed 
with it; but the coy ideas refused to come at his 
bidding. Schumann very properly defends Ber- 
lioz’s method of sacrificing ‘* beauty” to realism 
(characterization) where the subject demands 
this; but he seems to draw the line at Berlioz’s 
deliberate burlesque of the Dies Ire. On the 
other hand,we do not share Schumann’s objections 
to the elaborate programme which Berlioz wrote 
for his symphony, for it seemsto us that this pro- 
gramme is a greater work of art than the sym- 
phony itself. It is a weird prose-poem in five 
scenes, depicting in the first three movements the 
dreams, sufferings, and hopes of a lover; in 
the fourth his despair, and an opium-dream in 
which he beholds himself dragged to execution 
for having murdered his sweetheart: and in 
the fifth a dream in a ‘‘ Sabbath” night in 
which devilish orgies are witnessed, the fixed 
idea or typical melody associated with his 
love is degraded, and sacred things parodied. In 
this last scene bells are introduced, those used 
on Saturday being the set of bars that were pre- 
pared last year for the performance of selec- 
tions from ‘“ Parsifal.”. Not many years ago it 
was customary to speak of a Wagner-Berlioz 
school, and in regard to instrumentation there 
is some justification for thus coupling these 
names together; but an examination of Berlioz’s 
programme to his fantastic symphony shows 
that the two composers resembled each other 
more in their literary power of depicting a situa- 
tion vividly with a few well-chosen words than 
they did in the character of their music. As for 
Schumann, we suspect, in view of his subsequent 
silence, that his championship of Berlioz was in this 
instance due largely tothe fact that Berlioz boldly 
came forward and made practical demonstra- 
tion of certain revolutionary principles which 
Schumann secretly cherished, and was eager to 
proclaim at the first opportunity. 


INDIA IN 1857. 


The Personal Adventures and Experiences of a 
Magistrate during the Rise, Progress, and Sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny. By Mark 
Thornhill, Bengal Civil Service, Retired. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 

In the days of the Delhi Emperors, India, for 

administrative purposes, was divided into soubahs, 

or provinces, each of which was ruled by a 

Soubahdar ; and these soubahs were further sub- 

divided into zillahs or districts. The district 

was the administrative unit, and its administra- 
tion was intrusted to an official called the 

Zemindar—the most powerful landed proprietor 

in the district being, as a rule, the person pitched 

upon for this office. The sunnud, or patent ap- 
pointing him, specified that he was to “ observe 

a conciliatory conduct toward the ryots and in- 

habitants at large, exerting himself to the ut- 

most in punishing and expelling the refractory ”; 
that he was to *“‘ pay the revenue of government 
into the public treasury at the stated periods”; 





that he was to “‘ encourage the body of the land- 
holders in such a manner that signs of an increased 
cultivation and improvement of the country 
may daily appear,” and to ‘‘ keep the highroads 
in such repair that travellers may pass and repass 
in the fullest confidence and security.” This an- 
cient system of administration femains unsub- 
verted to this day. But the soubahs are now gov- 
erned by English Governors, Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors, or Chief Commissioners, according to their 
size and importance ; and in the zillah, an Eng- 
lish official known as a Magistrate-Collector has 
replaced the Zemindar of bygone times. The 
functions of the magistrate are identical with 
those of the Zemindar. He is a kind of factotum 
whom the Government holds responsible for every- 
thing, and the consequence is that at first hand, 
at least, he knows very little indeed. To execute 
his orders and conduct all inquiries he has under 
him a huge army of underpaid native subordi- 
nates, and these are, in deed and in truth, the 
veritable rulers of British India at this moment. 
They are spread cut as an impenetrable wali be- 
tween the magistrate and the great body of the 
people. The daily routine of his official work is 
as much as the overworked magistrate can get 
through in the day. He hasnotime to sift and ex- 
amine into the statements aud reports made by 
his native subordinates ; he has to accept what- 
ever information they choose to pour into his ears, 
from sheer inability to ascertain anything more 
authentic for himself. 

The destruction of the native gentry—which 
has invariably been the first result of the intro- 
duction of British rule in an Indian province— 
has greatly aggravated the isolation of the 
magistrate-collector, by removing the one class 
which might have possessed sufficient courage 
and independence of spirit to resist the oppression 
of the subordinate officials of the Government. 
Indeed, the position filled in old time by this 
ruined aristocracy is now in a great measure 
occupied by men who were at one time petty 
employees of the British administration, or who 
became possessed of it by means of an illicit and 
nefarious collusion with them. It was due to 
this absolute separation from the people that 
such an insurrection as that of 1857 was secretly 
matured through a great part of the Bengal 
Presidency, without any forewarning of the event 
reaching a single one of the many scores of ma- 
gistrates who imagined themselves to be govern- 
ing their districts at the time. Mr. Thornhill, 
whose book we are about to review, was one 


of these magistrates, and he confesses his 
own entire ignorance, at the time, of the 


habits, feelings, and thoughts of the na- 
tive population, with an ingenuous candor 


which disarms censure, but cannot but excite a 
good deal of amazement. It inevitably suggests 
the thought—are the relations between rulers 
and ruled in a healthier condition now? Or, is 
it not the case that the increased facilities for re- 
turning to Europe have made an even deeper gulf 
between them, and that a mine might be dug 
beneath the very feet of the unconscious ruling 
class as easily in 1885 as in 1857? Quitting these 
speculations, we can cordially commend Mr. 
Thornhill’s ‘‘experiences” to the notice of all 
those interested in the history and the future of 
that marvellous anomaly, the British empire in 
India. As regards the efficient causes of the 
general collapse of British-authority throughout 
Bengal, which followed almost instantly upon 
the occurrence of the military mutiny at Meerut, 
they will find more light thrown from the pages 
of this modestly written and unassuming little 
book than in any of the histories of the Sepoy 
War (so far, that is, as we are acquainted with 
them). With Mr. Thornhill’s book we would 
couple another, published shortly after the mu- 
tiny, entitled ‘ Personal Adventures during the 
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Mutiny,’ by a Mr. Edwards, like Mr. Thornhill, 
an Indian magistrate. 

Mr. Thornhill was magistrate of the district of 
Muttra, in the Northwest Provinces, when the 
insurrection began, and the chief part of the pre- 
sent volume is taken up with a narrative of his 
personal experiences. He was frequently 1n situa- 
tions of considerable peril, and these he describes 
with an unobtrusive minuteness which reminds 
the reader of Defoe’s descriptions, and which im- 
presses him in a very similar way. But the last- 
ing value of the book arises from the many inci- 
dental touches revealing the weakness2s and im- 
perfections of the British Government, the fond 
and wistful manner in which, beneath a resigned 
exterior, the people clung to the remembrance of 
that old order which the English nad overthrown, 
and the zest with which they relished the brief 
period of recovered freedom. Take, for exam- 
ple, the following passage. If no other portion of 
the people had regretted the collapse of British 
rule, it might have been expected to kindle a 
lively regret in the minds of those native subor- 
dinates who reaped so many illicit advantages 
from its peculiar constitution. The termination 
of British rule meant the termination of their 
day of power, not less than that of their white 
official superiors. Yet this is how they greeted 
the intelligence: 

‘* When breakfast was over I Jeft my guests 
and went to my own room, where my office peo- 
ple were assembled. I had hitherto kept silence 
about the mutiny, so far at least as was possible, 
partly from fear of exciting alarm, partly lest, if 
the news should prove false, I might appear 
ridiculous. There was now no longer any object 
in concealment. I told them what I had heard ; 
they expressed great astonishment : but ere long 
I perceived from the remarks they let fall that 
they had heard it all before, and, indeed, as re- 
garded what had occurred at Delhi, that they 
were much better informed than I was. All 
regular work was suspended ; when a few papers 
had been signed and some orders issued, there 

eS 

remained nothing more to do. However, to 
while away the time, I continued’ to 
chat with them about the events at Del- 
hi. They soon got so interested in the coun- 
try as partly to torget my presence. Their talk 
was all about the ceremonial of the palace, and 
how it would be revived. They speculated as to 
who would be the Grand Chamberlain, which of 
the Chiefs of Rajpootana would guard the 
different gates, and who were the fifty-two Ra- 
jahs who would assemble to place the Emperor 
on the throne. As I listened I realized, as I had 
never done before, the deep impression that the 
splendor of the ancient court had made on the 
popular imagination, how dear to them were its 
traditions, and how faithfully all unknown to us 
they had preserved ther:. There was something 
weird in the Mogul Empire thus starting into a 
sort of phantom life after the slumber of a hun- 
dred years.” 

We have referred to the annihilation of the 
native aristocracy as constituting the first and 
invariable result of the introduction of British 
rule in an Indian province. This annihilation, 
which was deliberate and intentional, was due to 
acause which, in the histories of the English in 
India, has been allowed to fall almost out of sight, 
viz.: the commercial character of the East India 
Company. Fora long time after it became the 
sovereign power in India, the Company continued 
also a trading association, having commercial 
dealings with India and China, and responsible 
for the punctual payment of dividends to the pro- 
prietors of the East India stock, as well as other 
heavy liabilities. But forthe carrying on of these 
commercial operations, and the discharge of these 
recurring liabilities, it did not possess one far- 
thing of capital beyond that which its Governors- 
General could extract from its ‘* Indian estates ™ 
after paying the costs of the administration and 
that of the wars in which they were so incessant- 
ly involved. Thus the Goverum:nt at Calcutta 
was always under a necessity to transmit annu- 
ally large sums to the Court of Directors over and 
above the normal charges of the administration ; 
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and so urgent was the pressure put upon them 
from London, that when Lord William Bentinck 
was Governor-General, he actually contem- 
plated the pulling down of that beautiful and 
unique building, the Taj at Agra, in order to sell 
the marble, and so for a brief period silence the 
clamors of the Court of Directors. The Indian 
landed aristocracy fell victims to the greed and 
impecuniosity of the East India Company in 
They 
were condemned to destruction as a class absorb 
large amount of 


their character as a trading association. 


ing for their own uses a 
wealth, which under a wiser and more equitable 
order of things would Be divided, in the form 
of half-yearly dividends, among the proprietors of 
East India stock. To justify the ruin of 
this class and the contiscation of their property, 
it was represented as sunk in indolence and de 
bauchery; as exercising a cruel and universal 
tyranny over the masses of the people, the ex 
tinction of which would do more to strengthen 
and popularize British rule in India than any 
other policy that could be devised. lt never 
occurred to the framers of this 
policy that the ruin of the landed 


remarkable 
aristo 
cracy was not equivalent to their extermination 
from the face of the Though im 
poverished, they still continued to dwell amid 


earth. 


the scenes of their former wealth and intluence, 
with hearts full of just wrath against the causes 
of their misfortunes, and eager to seize upon 
the first opportunity for retaliation. As little 
did it occur tothe Court of Directors or their 
officials in India, that, though the common 
people might acquiesce in the destruction of the 
aristocracy, if they benetited by it, they would 
have no cause to do so if the reverse was the 
case. 
to be worse than their first. The 


And, asit happened, their last state proved 
disappearance 
of the aristocracy did not lighten their burdens 
by a single penny; on the contrary, the money 
which these wealthy land-owners used to expend 
was now carried clean out of the country, for the 
benefit of a trading company at the other end of 
the world. 

As long as the Indian Government could rely 
upon its native soldiers to enforce its commands, 
the effects of this sordid policy were not appar 
ent. But when its native army mutinied, its 
power collapsed everywhere except in the imme 


diate vicinity of its few English regiments. It 





could not be said that the people threw it off ; it 
merely came to an end and disappeared. 

‘Three weeks,” writes Mr. Thornhill, * had 
hardly elapsed since the commencement of the 


mutiny, but in that short period a large portion 
of the district had lapsed into anarchy. Onder 
was only maintained in the towns, and tn those 
few portions of the country where the ancient 
proprietors stull held possession of their rillages ~ 
**It was,” he adds in another place, ‘‘the belief 
of the Government and also of the Enghsh get 
erally, that the natives were attached to our rule, 
and, moreover, that, weary of the present an 
archy, they longed for the reéstablishment of 
order. My present experience did not cor 
this belief. No one regretted the loss of our rule, 
and, with the exception of the Bunniahs (7. « 
money-lenders) who suffered bv it, all cl 
joyed the confusion. A large landholder once 
pressed his feelings to me very frankly. He said 
‘that the last three months had been the happiest 
of bis life. He went about in state, and did what 
he liked; whom he would he punished, and 
whom he would he rewanded” .. * Be 
sides,” he continued, ‘ what with the heavy land 
revenue, the school rates, and all the other new 
cesses, the taxation had become pretty well un- 
bearable.’ In a large proprietor, these senti- 
ments were natural, but it was a little surprising 
to tind that very similar sentiments were enter 
tained by the peasant cultivators, and by that 
sull lower class who, of all others, had 
especially benefited by our rule. .. They 
liked the freedom they were then enjoying — 
they liked the excitement; and, better than 
all, they liked paving no revenue and wiping off 
old scores with the Bunniahs. To a certain ex- 
tent, I could enter into their feelings, The 





change in the appearance of the country was 
even to a spectator, verv agrecable 
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‘What is a Rank and * The Rails t! 

Fariner, and the Publi It is evident that 
some of the most important questions of modern 
society may be treated under the head Asa 


matter of fact. the first and most imiportan 
sav discusses the whole sub; 
of wealth in our modern industrial econol 
Mr. Atkinson's fundamental proposition is the 
proportion to the 


formula of Bastiat, that, *‘1n 
f a iven 


capital, the absolute share « 


Increase ¢ H 
capital is augmented, but the 


product falling to 


relative share is diminished, while, on the oth 
hand, the share falling to labor is increased both 


absolutely and relatively.” He assumes that if 


this statement can be proved to be true, the 
whole question of the future of thy 
classes is solved in an eminently satisfactory way. 
For if the laborers are obtaining a constantly in 
creasing share of the product both absolutely and 


laboring 


relatively in comparison with the capitalists 


their condition must be constantly improving 
and every year is bringing us nearer the time 


when the present strained relation of laborer and 
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employer will give way to an “ eraof good feel- 
ing ” which must be permanent, since it will rest 
on a flourishing state of the laborers, coupled with 
a full recognition on their part of the beneficent 
service of capital. 

Gladly as we would believe in the probability 
of such a solution of our present social problems, 
we are nevertheless compelled toask fora strong- 
er proof of it than Mr. Atkinson has given us. 
It is a life-and-death question in our modern 
world. Mr. Atkinson tells us it is solving itself 
in the most happy way. If so, of course, we need 
take no positive measures of any kind; but if, on 
the contrary, these problems will not solve them- 
selves, it is possible that we may be lulled into a 
false security by such hope-insviring prophets 
until it be too late. Two strong objections may 
be made to our author’s view. In the first place, 
it cannot be admitted that either he or Bastiat 
has proved the proposition in question. The 
plan of proof adopted is very simple. It is as- 
sumed that capital gets only 5 per cent. of the 
selling price of a commodity as profit, and that 
5 per cent. goes to taxes, etc., leaving the total 
residue of 90 per cent. for the laborer. It is fur- 
ther assumed that formerly capital received 10 
per cent., and taxes, etc., 5 per cent., leaving only 
85 per cent. for labor. It is then concluded that 
while, owing to the increase of production, the 
absolute amount falling to capital may be in- 
creased, yet the relative proportion of the total 
product falling to capital has been decreased, 
while both the absolute amount and relative pro- 
portion falling to labor have increased. 

The fallacy of the reasoning, even if we grant 
the facts, which are far from established, is very 
evident. The whole conclusion rests upon an 
identification of two very dissimilar things, viz., 
the share of a product which capital gets and the 
current rate of interest. The difference may be 
illustrated by a very simple example. Suppose 
A borrows capital to manufacture a commodity 
which requires one dollar’s worth of labor to 
every dollar of raw material and machinery in 
its production. The product can be sold for $2 10 
if A can get capital for 5 per cent., and does 
not charge for his own labor, provided the com- 
modity can be made and sold within one year. 
If, however, the manufacturer must keep the 
commodity on the average one year after finish- 
ing it, he must sell at an advance of ten cents, 
or for $2 20. The rate of interest has remained 
the same, but the share of the product which 
capital takes is 10 instead of 5 per cent. of the 
first cost. If he has to hold it two years, the 
share of capital is still further increased. In the 
same way the share of capital may be maintain- 
ed or even increased in the face of a falling rate 
of interest, if the amount of capital required in 
the creation of a given product increases corre- 
spondingly. That this amount has increased in 
certain branches of industry is highly probable; 
whether it has not increased in all, is a question 
which Mr. Atkinson does not investigate, though 
it lies at the very basis of all satisfactory argu- 
ment on this point. 

But even if this proposition were firmly estab- 
lished, it would be very far from justifying Mr. 
Atkinson’s conclusions. As a social question, the 
problem of labor and capital would not by any 
means be solved by proving that the laborers as 
a class were getting a continually increasing 
share of the product, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. It is perfectly possible for the share of 
the laboring class to be continually increasing 
while the share of an individual laborer is as 
continually decreasing, owing to the increasing 
number of laborers—-a case which Mr. Atkinson 
does not even consider worthy of mention. Fur- 
ther, the disturbing element in the case is not 
after all, so much the heightened or lowered 
standard of, life of the laborer, as his discontent 
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with his present condition. And the practical 
question, from that point of view, is simply, 
Does this increasing share in the product, even 
if it be an actual thing, offer any guarantee that 
it will finally allay that deep and apparently 
ever-deepening under-current of discontent which 
exists on the part of the laboring classes of every 
civilized country? Evenif the share of capital 
is relatively decreasing, is it not probably true 
that, owing to the concentration of capital in 
larger and larger masses, it is possible for the 
capitalist classes to live on such a scale of ex- 
travagance as to impress more powerfully than 
ever on the minds of the laborers a sense of the 
wide disparity of their conditions? The laborer 
of to-day is a very different being from his pre- 
decessor of fifty or even of twenty-five years ago. 
As a political factor, the latter was nothing, the 
former is powerful. Suppose his grandfather 
did live in a hut, with a dirt floor and no win- 
dows, with but one room to be shared with his 
pig or goat, while he lives in a house of two or 
three rooms in a well-drained and well-lighted 
city ; suppose the former had nothing to eat but 
potatoes and black bread, while the latter can 
indulge in meat once a day and white bread at 
every meal—a case by no means universal—how 
will all this help matters, if the desires of the la- 
borer of to-day have so far outrun the present 
possibilities of satisfying them that he is in such 
a permanently discontented condition as to make 
him ready to listen to the wildest proposals of 
agitator and demagogue? May not his improved 
condition, under such circumstances, be the source 
of all the greater danger, since it enables him to 
combine with other laborers more easily, and to 
use with all the greater effect the ballot which 
will soon be in his hand in every civilized coun- 
try. 

Mr. Atkinson’s general conception of the sub- 
ject is not always corsistent with itself. He 
claims in one place that the rate of wages is de- 
termined by conditions over which neither em- 
ployer nor employee has any control whatever; 
while he says in another passage that the ques- 
tion of the rate of wages is at bottom one of ca- 
pacity and character. Surely capacity and cha- 
racter can be influenced by both employer and 
employee. Aside from the above points, how- 
ever, the author’s presentation of the subject 
suffers from two fundamental errors, of which 
one has been mentioned above. In the first place, 
he divides society into two classes—capitalists 
and laborers. All income must accrue either to 
the one or the other as profits or wages. What 
the one class does not get, the other must. This 
is a highly artificial simplification of the prob- 
lem. The most superficial acquaintance with 
the latest discussions of the problem would 
have kept him from this error. The theories 
of Cairnes and Walker, which he expressly 
accepts (p. 24), certainly give no ground for any 
such view. It is impossible to discuss the subject 
on such a basis without falling into serious incon- 
sistencies. 

Mr. Atkinson defines wages to be that sum 
which those receive who agree in advance to 
work for a fixed payment, either by the piece or 
by the day, month, or year. Profits he identifies 
with interest, and fixes them at 5 per cent. 
Where, in this scheme, shall we class the extra 
profits of a manufacturer over and above the 
current rate of interest? It is a well-known fact 
that they often amount to many times the cur- 
rent rate of interest. They cannot be wages, ac- 
cording to Mr. Atkinson’s own definition. This 
portion of national income Mr. Atkinson ignores 
in his main presentation, though he finally drags 
ina portion of it half surreptitiously on page 
70, under the title of ‘‘a sum necessary to 
secure the best administration.” Of course, un- 
der this classification the landlord and rent dis- 





appear completely—the latter,wherever mention- 
ed, being identified with interest on capital ; Mr. 
Atkinson attempts to ignore them both. He 
mentions land (p. 25) as an instrument useless 
and valueless in itself, and says that the annual 
product is made by the codperation of labor and 
capital alone—a statement which is inconsistent 
with both previous and following statements. 
This is a very easy but a very unsatisfactory 
method of disposing of such a much-liscussed 
class as landlords. Mr. Atkinson finds it impos- 
sible to conduct the discussion on such a basis, 
for when he attempts (appendix, p. 99) to refute 
avery common industrial sophism, he is com- 
pelled to assume the existence of the very class— 
landlords—and the very thing—rent—as some- 
thing distinct from interest on capital, which up 
to that time he so persistently overlooks. 

The second error appears most glaringly in his 
discussion of his fundamental formula, « —d = 
e+f=it. Here r=total annual product subject 
to consumption and distribution, d = profits, e = 
wage-fund, f = number of laborers, and i = ave- 
rage rate of wages. Our author proceeds to say 
that if 2 increases more rapidly than d, then e 
must correspondingly increase, and consequently 
i will increase more rapidly than d—Q. E. D.! 
This ignores entirely the variable nature of /, 
which may increase so rapidly as to make 7 con- 
tinually less; and Mr. Atkinson, feeling un- 
doubtedly that if he would make his point good 
he must demolish Malthus, designates his theory 
as ‘“‘an abhorrent and atheistic dogma” (p. 16). 

In spite of these defects, the essay is a very 
interesting and suggestive one. The proof that a 
high rate of wages does not necessarily signify 
high cost of production and a low rate, low cost, 
is very complete, and much more satisfactory 
than usual from the distinction strongly and 
rightly insisted upon by Mr. Atkinson between 
rate of wages and sum of wages in the manufac- 
ture of a given product—the latter being a deter- 
mining element incosts of production. The ap- 
pendices contain much valuable matter, which, 
however, rather tells against than in favor of 
Mr. Atkinson’s general position. 

The essay on the *‘ Railway, the Farmer, and 
the Public ” shows in a most striking manner the 
great service done to our national economy by 
the railways, and presents by the graphic 
method the great reduction in costs of transpor- 
tation which has been brought about by the con- 
solidation of the chief lines of railway. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Atkinson’s showing, we have rea- 
son to congratulate ourselves on almost every 
feature of our present railway system. Every 
good thing which Government interference might 
have brought has been attained, without any of 
the evils which would surely have followed had 
Government attempted to regulate railway 
traffic. 





A Popular Manual of English Literature. By 
Maude Gillette Phillips. 2 vols. Harper & 
Bros. 1885. 

THIs manual, the preface tells us, is an attempt 

to combine three books in one—a school hand- 

book, a guide to the general reader, and a book 
of reference. Unfortunately such a combination 
is impracticable. A school manual of literature 
should aim to give the student, in a clear, con- 
cise, and continuous form, that essential informa- 
tion which he ought to retain in his memory as a 
guide in his after reading, such as the charac- 
teristics of the chief periods and the influences 
operative in them, with a brief account of the 
chief writers and their best works, and what 
seems to be the final verdict ef sound criticism 
upon them. So far as possible, nothing should 
be admitted that is not essential and canonical. 

A guide for the general reader is not a book to 

be studied and digested, but to be consulted as 
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occasion arises. Here we may be given freer 
glances into the various matters of interest con- 
nected with, or illustrated by, any part of litera- 
ture. An account of the crusades may come in 
apropos of Tasso, or of medizeval philosophy and 
cosmology apropos of Dante. The reader of 
either of those poets may turn to his guide for 
illustration and directions for further study ; 
and, conversely, the student of history or phi- 
losophy may here be directed to exemplifications 
in literature. Conflicting views should be given, 
that the student may balance judgments and see 
his subject from several sides. A book of refer- 
ence, again, should contain the greatest possible 
number of facts, indications, allusions—refer- 
ences, in short—given with the utmost brevity, 
and so arranged, systematized, and indexed that 
they can be found easily and quickly. It is evi 
dent that to make a book which shall be brief 
and yet copious, concise, and discursive, authen- 
tic in judgment while embodying widely-varying 
opinions, is an impossible task. 

But, for all this, we do not mean to imply that 
the book is a bad one because the plan is a mis- 
take. On the contrary, there is much that is ex- 
cellent in it,and in many ways it deserves a place 
in libraries, if not in classes. One special merit 
is the clear recognition of the fact that the pro- 
fitable study of the literature of a country must 
comprise some study of alien literatures. The 
author justly says: ‘Any study of the early 
nineteenth-century English literature which ig- 
nores Goethe and the philosophical movement in 
Germany, is shallow and superficial; so would be 
the study of the eighteenth-century writers with- 
out considering the position of France as literary 
dictator, or of the Elizabethan literature without 
considering the supremacy of Italian influence.” 
Familiar as this view is—embodying, indeed, the 
precept and practice of contemporary criticism— 
it is much to have it laid down as a principle for 
the construction of a school manual; and the way 
in which it is carried out constitutes perhaps the 
most valuable feature of the book. 

We are sorry not to be able to speak so favora- 
bly of the collections of critical remarks. Never 
would the sieve, which a famous critical body 
adopted as its emblem, have done better service. 
Many of these criticismsare worthless, and fully 
half are unimportant or superfluous. What use is 
it, when treating of a poem, to tell us that A 
thought it great, B carried it in his pocket, and 
C could repeat pages by heart?) Weare thankful 
for, and delight in, the subtle insight of De Quin- 
cey, or the warm and tender sympathy of Low- 
ell; but who wants a citation from Southey to 
the effect that he ‘‘fell to the ‘ Faerie Queene’ with 
relish”; or from George III., that he thought 
‘* great part of Shakespeare sad stuff” ? 

The compiler seems not quite at heme in the 
earlier periods of our literature; and we have 
marked a number of errors which, no doubt, 
riper consideration would correct. For instance, 
speaking of ‘ Piers the Plowman,’ she says, *' th« 
rude followers of Wat Tyler read it eagerly, and 
its Protestant principles exerted almost as great 
an influence as the preaching of Wyclif.” The 
first statement is improbable conjecture: we have 
no idea what Wat Tyler’s followers read, or if 
they read anything at all; we have no knowledge 
what influence the poem exerted in the fourteenth 
century ; and to speak of its Protestant principles 
is absurd. Sowhen she says that Wyclif’s trans- 
lation of the Bible was ‘‘ the first ever effected by 
one person,” and that it ‘‘ provided the English 
with a literature cf the highest style,” one can 
hardly tell which of the two statements is the 
more surprising. 

We part from the book in the hope that it may 
reach a second edition, as its many merits de- 
serve; and that such edition may have the bene- 
fit of careful revision and a liberal use of the 


pruning-knife. Among minor matters we sug- 
gest closer proof-reading, and a better arrange 
ment of the useful and handy tables of au- 
thors and other persons of note. An arrange- 
ment that places Suckling before Peele, Surrey 
before Caxton, and sandwiches Lydgate between 
More and Tyndale, certainly tends to breed con 
fusion. 
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Clements of By Simon 
Newcomb, Professor of Mathematics, U. 8. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. vii, 


dnalytic Geometry 


Navy. 
B56, 
In the first chapter of his ‘G 
tique,’ Auguste Comte says of that science that 
it constitutes “the most decisive and conse 
quently the most difficult phase” of mathemat- 
ical education, and hence concludes that ‘ no 
other part of mathematical instruction so much 
deserves the rational solicitude of professors and 
Professor New- 


‘ometrie Analy 


the active attention of pupils.” 
comb seems to be of the same opinion, and he 
has accordingly placed in the first chapter of his 
test the 
preparation of the student. In the note accom- 
panyving them he says: * If he [the student) can 


aa 


perform all the exercises with ease, he is probably 


treatise a series of exercises designed to 


well prepared to go on; if he performs them only 
with difficulty, he may need much sssistance in 
understanding the subject.” These exer-ises are in 
no respect more difficult than they ought to be for 
the purpose in view; nevertheless it is quite prob 
able that the average college student, on first at 
tempting them, will be inclined to think that, in 
the further prosecution of the study, ‘he may 
need much assistance.” We may, however, re 
mark for his encouragement, that the faithful 
performance of these exercises, whether ‘ with 
ease” or ‘* with difficulty,” will go along wav in 
supplying those deficiencies of which he may 
become conscious. 

Professor Newcomb says in his preface that he 
believes “it better that a student should learn a 
little thoroughly and understandingly than that 
he should go over many subjects without master 
ing them.” He scems te have kept this principle 
constantly in view, and has therefore treated 
some subjects with great fulness and detail, 
others, which usually appear in text-books, are 
entirely omitted. 
and the three conic sections, paz 
are treated in a 


The straight line, the circle. 





and hyperbola, 





in accordance with the spirit of modern geome- 





try. After these follows a most excellent 

ter devoted to the discussion of the general 

tion of the second degre W tas aut r 
leaves the subject of analytic plane-g try 
Most text-books proceed to treat, g 

very brief manner, some of tl 

curves, such as the cissoid; conc! 

With the exception of afew exercises in chap 


in which the student is required to construct tl 








loci of some equations in whien tl linate is 
equal toa trigot tri D ibscissa 
*rofessor Ne weoml nores the w sul t. In 








make neccessary a very imperf 
devoting 


» treatinent 


treatment of the subject, and 
the space to the more fullandc 





of the conic sections, which this omission enables 
him to give, the student will become so imbued 
with the spirit and methods of analvtic cgcome- 
try that, if he desires. he may 
equipped, to the study of larger works in which 
he subject is satisfactorily treated. 

Part 2 of the book treats of geometry of three 
dimensions, a subject which in many of our col- 
lege text-books of analytic geometry is wholly 
omitted. It is constructed upon the same general 
plan as Part 1, and with an apparent desire to 
render the transition from plane to solid quantity 


proceed, fully 


as easy as possible, and to enable the stunent to 
avail himself to the fullest extent of the know 


yposead to have already 


ledge which he may be supy 
7 


acquired The work concludes with Part 
which is a brief introduction to some cf the met! 
ods of modern geometry, or, as it perhaps might 
be more properly called, the geometry of the nine 
teenth century 

Onc does not look in a college text-book for any 
Important additions to the sum of human know 


ledce 


contained in many books in su " inner tha 


Its object ts to present kn 


it may be most speedily and completely poired 
by those who desire it. Buta text-l ‘ that ’ 
mere compilation is generally w 

should be the product « 
it mav be entirely, upon materials ginally 
covered by others, but wt t ‘ 


pietely its own, and impartin t t 


tics or any 
term for which verv strong rea scar 
given, as a small misfortan But we hav 
other objection. [If our memerv ts not at fault 
this symbol was invented by Gauss 

early part of the present century, and 
troduced by 
congruence, Winch it is not necessarv to 
explain further than to state that it is quite 
ditferent 


from the meaning attached fo the 





symbol by 
ward used by Motdvus,in his * Rarv trisel 
Kalkiil,’ in accordance wit 
In the second edition of his * Ausdehnungslel 
1862), Grassmann introduced the svmbol with 
and Mobius, and 


afew vears later it was emploved by Montfer 


desirat nnovation, tis certainly very absurd 
entirely arbi 
trary, to learn to use them in one way in pure 
mathematics, and then be obhged to use them in 
another in all practical applications. 

A misprint of some importance occurs on p. 15, 
lines 2) and 24. The signs of the coOredinates of 
points in the fourth quarter of space are there 
assigned to those in tue third, and vice versa. 

The next and concluding volume of Professor 
Newcomb’s course, treating of the Calculus, 
will be looked for with perhaps more interest 
than any preceding one. 
Studies in Animal Painting. With 18 Colored 

Plates from Water-color Drawings. By Fred- 

erick Tayler, late President of the Royal Society 

of Painters in Water Colors. Cassell & Co. 
IF there be no royal road to Art,there is, at least, 
acheap one to drawing, though it may be doubted 
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if the teaching of either by chromo-lithography 


has done any good on the whole. What it may 
be supposed to have done in making good pictures 
superficially familiar to the masses,has been quito 
counteracted by its having facilitated the spread 
of bad methods of execution, and the unintelligent 
following of cood metkods which makes them 
bad in their influence. The only efficient and 
wise training in drawing isto teach the pupils to 
distinctly and accurately, 
in the largest manner, what is set before them to 
draw. Nothing can be more destructive to all 
sense of fidelity to form or color than to be taught 


see clearly and draw 


to draw certain things in certain conventicnal 


ways, as the old drawing-masters used to pre- 
scribe foliage and rock form,and as, since chromos 
came in,the modern ones compound tints for cer- 
tain objects and effects, 
genuine perception of color, this process will blunt 
it, and if he has none he wil do nothing good in 
eolor. As to Art, there notion of 
teaching it nowadays, except in what is done in 
more important schools, that no men- 
What we most want in 


is so little 


some of the 
tion need be made of it. 
Art is individuality, 
by any such system as is taught in the drawing- 
books of which the one before us is an example, 
while for coloring (tinting, perhaps, would be 
a better term) in realistic drawing from nature 


and this is absolutely stifled | 


If the pupil has any | 


| 


the prescribing of tints by rule and measure is | 


the least apt means tomake the pupil sec what tho 
color of nature is, 

For amateurs who have no higher object than 
amusement, these books furnish a cheap source of 
satisfaction, and when they know that a donkey 
is to be painted mainly in ‘‘raw umber witha 
mixture of light red and cobalt for the gray,” 
‘“with some touches of Vandyke brown and 
burnt sienna about the nosc-band, mane, and tail,” 
and “‘in the foreground raw and burnt sienna,” 
it makes art seem cheap and easy in their eyes— 
which is allthat they want. This method of edu- 
cation is the reductio ad absurdum of that by 
which noted drawing-masters make comfortable 
incomes by teaching art ata guinea a lesson, and 
graduate their pupils in a dozen lessors, and 
which has had no insignificant part in the modern 
degradation of Art, and destruction of what in- 
fluence it might have bad if kept more sincere 
and individual, and less closely counterfeited. 


Emile: or, Concerning Education. Extracts, 
containing the principal elements of pedagogy 
found in the first three books. By Jules Steeg. 
Transleted by Eleanor Worthington. Boston: 

Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 


M. STEEG’s intruduction and notes show him to 





be well aware that ‘Emile’ has littie place in the 
pedagogy of our day except as a stimulus. At 
every turn one must doubt it, differ from it, read 
between the lines, as he says. Those will perhaps 
derive most profit from it who come to it from 
the most opposite reading possible—say, from a 
course in Darwin. The intellectual pleasure of 
contrasting or even of reconciling two such ge- 
niuses as Rousseau and the author of the ‘ Origin 
is not inconsiderable, and there is 
much food for reflection in the conditions which 
made both the Frenchman and the Englishman 
revolutionaries in the thought of their time. 

The translation of such a master of style as 

Rousseau must forever present great difficulties, 
and these are increased by the frequent subtlety 
and obscurity of his thought. For this reason, 
doubtless, English versions of the ‘Emile’ are 
neither numerous nor of recent date. A few test 
passages of the one before us will serve as illus- 
trations. We read on page 15: 

‘* Now, of these three different educations, that 
of nature does not depend upon us ; that of cir- 
cumstances depends upon us only in certain re- 
spects ; that of men is the only one of which we 
are really masters, and that solely because we 
think we are. For who can hope to direct en- 
tirely the speech and conduct of all who sur- 
round a child ?” 


of Species, 


The phrase we have underlined has in this 
place no logical force or meaning. It stands for 
the French “ par supposition,” for which some 
such rendering as ‘ theoretically ” must be adopt- 
ed. ‘‘Evenof this we are masters only in ima- 
gination,” runs the Edinburgh translation of 
1773. Moreover, we see ro good reason for de- 
parting from the punctuation of the original, 
which puts a period after “respects.” The next 
sentence would then read: ‘‘That of men is the 
only one of which we are really masters, and that 
only theoretically—for who can hope, etc.” 

Miss Worthington’s version proceeds, without 
a break: 

** As soon, therefore, as education becomes an 
art, its success is almost impossible, since the 
agreement of circumstances necessary to this 
success is independent of personal effort. All 
that the utmost care can do is to approach more 
or less nearly our object.” 

Here, azain, the connection is obscured. ‘ Si- 
tét done que Véducation est un art,” runs the 
original, and this requires to be inte: preted, ‘‘ To 
the extent, therefore, that education is artificial,” 
or, more freely, ‘‘ Our systematic education, there- 
fore.” 

To go back a little, in the same chain of argu- 
ment, we read : ** What we learn by our own cx- 
perience about things that interest us, is the edu- 
cation of circumstances.” Here we have a very 


ill-chosen equivalent for ‘‘ affectent,” which signi- 
fies environment and contact, quite in the neu- 
tral sense of our “affect.” ‘The things that in- 
terest us” is also to be criticised as implying 
“choses” and not “objets” in the original, 


' whereas the distinction between these two terms 


' applied to the same points.” 


Fenton, _ St. 
| Witt 


Gildersleeve, B. L. 


| Gray, M. A 


| Jones, Sarah J 


is at least as great as in English. In the next sen- 
tence but one, concerning the different lessons of 
the three sorts of education,the desideratum is that 
‘they all touch upon the same points and tend 
towards the same object ’—in the French, ‘* tom- 
bent toutes sur les mémes points.” Here the 
sense would be more exactly expressed by “ be 
Niceties like these 
are not unworthy of the work itself or of the 
end the compiler and translator had in view; 
and we shall not, we trust, be thought captious 
in insisting upon them. 
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This new work by Mr. Hamerton consists of a series of Chapters or Essays on landscape in na- 
ture, literature, and art, in which, although painting is not unfrequently referred to, there is little 
of a technical character, and nothing hkely to repel a general reader who takes some interest in 
landscape. The text includes an analysis of various important divisions of natural landscape and 
studies of literature in connection with it. Other subjects treated at length are the association of 
architecture with landscape, the choice of places of residence and sites of houses, and the degree of 
injury or improvement resulting to natural landscape from human industry and habitation. 

The sea is included among the subjects of study, especially in connection with shipping and 
coast scenery. Several chapters are given to lakes and rivers, of which the author has an intimate 
knowledge, both from his artistic studies and his love of aquatic recreation. 

Mr. Hamerton, while considering the effects of human industry on landscape, has not neg ected 
the presence of men and animals as adjuncts to landscape in nature and the graphic arts. 

In a work of this nature the Illustrations are of great importance. Those which accompany 
this treatise have been selected both for the light they throw on the text and for their own value as 
works of art. Commissions have been given to eminent Etchers and Engravers, and the best pro- 
cesses of modern photographic engraving have also been employed in the reproduction of pictures 
and drawings. The work @ntains Forty Illustrations on Copper, of which one-half are Etchings or 
Engravings, some of them from pictures and others entirely original. Besides these, a certain num- 
ber of Drawings have been reproduced as minor illustrations. The following is a list of the princi- 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


pal subjects : 


i sidkacedads: cess ; 
Corot .. 





sn cdcnncnntendcn adelmamibae sien. , 
Com, Barts, 0.0000 F 
Cox, David... ... 

Etched by F. Slocombe. 


RID cc ccccescccess sesntnevesecaés The Woodcutters. 


Etched by A. Massé. 


DOURAIEG 0000000 sescceces ori ..Banks of the Seine 
Byok, Vam......... : ......1.a Vierge au Donateur. 
Girtim.......c..000 ..Landscape with Hill and Cloud. 


Engraved in Mezzotint by 8S. W. Reynolds. 
Graham, Peter R. A.......... 
Guillaumet.... 
Hamerton. Original Etching. 


The Port of Blanzy, Chalon-sur-Sadnc. 
.Stag and Tree. 


Hardy, Heywood. Original Etching..... 


Harpignies........ The Seine, near the Bots de Boulogne. 
Etched by Greux. 

in iicidcbedineduercoasovason Woodland Landscape. 

Hunt, Alfred............ : .. Thun. 


Engraved in line by E. P. Brandar1i. 


Hunter, Colin, A.R.A. Original Etching..Lobster Fishers. 
Huysmans de Malines.............. Landscape with Cattle. 
..... Heidelberg, 


GE, TI a c.0ic seid: hcescscccevases. 





Vista seen between Columns. 
ba — ..Mantes la Jolie. 
ini iichiicecetstieniotiileeniansatianasreieaiintedatiniidie .Wood and Lake. 
.... The Wave. 
Rhaiadr Cwm, near Festiniog. 
..Pont y-Cyssylite, Vale of Llangollen. 


A Spate in the Highlands. 
dnicdaienaans Evening Prayer in the Sahara. 


Lalanne. Original Etching...Le Bas Meudon, on the Seine 

Lalanne. Original Etching ..Nogent on the Marne. 

Landseer, Sir E., R.A. The Eagle's Nest. 
Etched by C O. Murray. 

: ° The Windmill 

.The Silver Strand, Loch Katrine 

Moore, Henry .. The Beached Margent of the Sea. 

Palmer, Samuel.. , The Farmyard 

Parts ee Bullin the Roman Campagna. 

Etched by A. Massé. 


Linnell 
McCulloch... 


Shipping on the Thames 
Venice, from the Sea 


Parrish. Original Etching 

Pennell. Original Etching 

Reid, Geo., P.S.A. Culzean Caatle. 

Slocombe, F. Original Etching Birch Trees 

Titian. Drawing of the Virgin and Child, with Landscape 

Turner, J. M. W., R.A Fishing Boats 
Engraved in line by E. P. Brandarnid 


Turner, J. M.W., RA Kirkstall Abbey 


Turner, J. M. W., R.A Totnes 
Etched by A. Brunet-Debaines. 
Turner, J. M. W., R.A St. Dents. 


Engraved in mezzotint by A. Brunet-Debaines. 


The Mer de Giace 
The Old Devil's Bridge. 
Lucerne. 


Turner, J. M.W. R.A 
Turner, J. M.W.,RA 
Turner, J. M. W., R.A 


THE PORTFOLIO: an Antic Paiedical 


Edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. March. Price 75 cents (annual subscription, $7.50). 


PAPERS ON ART. ByJ.Comyns THE STATESMAN'S YEAR- 


Carr. 12mo, $2.25. 


MELCHIOR (a Poem). By W. G. 
Wills, author of Charles I.,’ ‘Olivia,’ &c. 
12mo, $2.50. 


Book. Statistica: and Historical Annual 
of the States of the Civilized World for the 
Year 1885. Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 
Twenty-second Annual Publication. 12mo, 
$38.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS 
OBITER DICTA. With a new American Pre 


face. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 00 


“ An obiter dictum, in the tanguage of the law, ts a gra 
tultous opinion, and tndividual impertinence, whi 
whether |i be wise or foolish. right « . 
none—not even the lips that utter if (Ad Judge 

* There ts a certain charm of freshness about the | 
easays woich it would not be easy to define, but ts suf! 
ciently tangible to render the volume delightful 
in their way as thoroughly pleasing bite of literature as 
the decade has gree us."’— Boston Courter 

“We seldom ve the pleasure of reading so fresh and 
inspiring a *ook, out of the common in style and matter 
worth reading for its own sake rather than for the sake 
of any particular which it treats "’— Hrootiyn ( nton 


MEDLEVAL CHRISTIANITY. By Dr. Philip 
Schaf. Being Vol. 1V. ‘* History of the Chris- 
tian Church." Svo, $4 00 

The book covers the history of the Church tn the Middle 

Ages from Gregory |. (500) to Gregory Vil cl ‘Land dis 

CUSS@s a Most Interesting but comparatively Ue kn 

pe teeming with events of the greatest importance 

b the history of Christianity and civilisation 

LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET 
By James Anthony Froude 
edition.) 1 vol., l2mo, paper, 50 cents 


















“wn 


(New and cheap 


This new edition of Mr Froude’s masterly sketch wt!! 
be welcomed at this time, wt so much attes ’ 
been attracted to the subject by Lord Tennyson's drama 
“Becket,” which it ts understaml, follows the historica! 
narrative of Mr. Froude 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Vo! 
X. contains 


PANCHA, by T. A. Janvier 

THE ABLEST MAN IN THE WORLD, by EB P. Mis 
chell 
YOUNG MOLL’'S PEEVY, by C. A Stephens 
MANMAT'HA, by Charles de Kay 
A DARING FICTION, by H.H. Bovesen 
THE STORY OF TWo LIVES, by Julla Schayer 





Handsomely beund in cloth, 50 cents. The tenth 
volume completes the series. The set tn a box, 
$5 00, Detatied list sent Un application 
PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AU- 

THORS A collection of the testimony of contempo 
rarice as to the characteristics, its, dally life, and 
surroundings of the leaders tn English iiterature in 
this century Edited by Edwant T. Mason. With 
Portraita. Four volumes 12m, @1 50 each 





I IT Ml Iv 
Byron, Wordsworth, Soott Hom! 
Shelley, Colertdge, loge Macaulars, 
Moore, Lamb Campbell Stdney Smith, 


Rowers, Hacslitt, Chalmers, Jerrold 

Keats, Leigh Hust, W sen Thackeray, 
Southey, Procter, De Quincey, Chark tre Bronte, 
Landor, Jeffrey Dickens 


“A work which will charm those who love books,” 
San Francisco hraminer One of the most readable 
and graphic attempts to Dring authors as real men before 
the reader that are to be found in modern literature.” 

The Church, 

IN THE DISTANCE A Novel. By George 
Parsons Lathrop) [New edition 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 
$0 cents; cloth, $1 00 
‘In the Distance presents unusual ingenuity of plot, 
and contains sketches of characters which betray an 


acute observation and an adequate power of expression."’ 
Century Magarine 


WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Hoffmann. A 
new translation from the German. With a Biogra 
phical Memoir. By J.T BeaJby, B.A. 2 wols., 12moe, 
with portrait, 63. 


“The Weird Tales of FE. T. Hoffmann have long held a 
unique place in German literature. Their translation 
into English and publication in an American edition will 
introduce to American readers one of the most fantastic 
and original geniuses of modern times; amanof more 
gifts than Poe, and with the same mastery of the weird 
and supernatural which gives Poe's works their unfail- 
ing fascination. Hoffmann knew how to construct e 
ghost story quite as skilfully as Poe, and with a good deal 
more sense of reality. All those who are in search of a 

nuine literary sensation. or who care for the marvel. 
ous and supernatural, will find these two volumes fascl- 
nating reading.” —Christian (Unton. 

For those who desire to keep informed concerning cur 
rent literary matters, and want their information in a 
compact and readable form, ‘The Book Buyer—A Sum- 
mary of American and Foreign Literature’—is pub- 
lished. Among the regular departments are: Loudon 
Notes; Late English Books; Keadings from New Books; 
News and Notes; Editorial Notes: Foreign Book News; 
Reviews of important New American Books; and a full 
list of publications of each month. The subscription price 
is 50 CENTS PER aNNUM. The Literary World callsit ‘an 
honest, diligent, and capable expositor of current litera- 
tore ata i e-ry keeping the reader ableast with the 
best works of the best authors, and supplying an inte- 
resting miscellany of information and criticism.” The 
New London Day says: “It ts invaluable.” 


50 cents a year; sample copies sent on applica- 
tion. 
*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or wt! 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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Gevibner & ‘Welkosd'e 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The River Congo, 
FROM ITS MOUTH TO BOLOBO. 


With a General Description of the Natural History 
and Anthropology of its Western Basin. By H- 
H. Jounston. With numerous full-page and 
other illustrations, a new map of the Congo 
from its mouth to Bé6l6bé6, also a Physical Map 
of the West Coast of Africa, and three etch- 
ings. 8vo. Cloth........ picba damm aameee $4 50 
“No quarter of the globe surpasses Central Af- 
rica in present interest, and Mr. H. H. Johnston 
has written an instructive account of his careful 
exploration of ‘ The River Congo from its Mouth 
to B6l6b6.’ He writes as atraveller,as an artist, 
and as a naturalist, and gives encouraging pictures 
of the development of a very wonderful region.” 
Literary World. 


Amongst the Shans. 


By ARCHIBALD Ross CoLqunHnown, F.R.G.S., au- 
thor of ‘Across Chryse.’ With upwards of 
fifty whole-page illustrations. With introduc- 
tion by Terrien de Laconperie on the Cradle of 
the Shan Race, and Historical Sketch of the 
Shans. By Holt S. Hallett. Large 8vo, cloth, 
$4.50. 

*,* “A particular importance Is vested in Mr.Colquhoun’s 

book because of the scheme now pending, which, if suc- 

cessful, willopen up a new market for European com- 
merce in Slam, the Shan States, British Burmah, and 

Southwest China. Mr. Colquhoun proposes to build a 

ralway which shall run from Bangkok northward to 

the northern boundary of the Shan country, con. 
necting with tho seaports of British Burmah. The coun- 
try thus brought into close relations with the present 
channels of trade is highly productive.’’— The Bookbuyer. 


Old World Questions and 
New World Answers. 


FACTORIES AND CIVILIZATION. 


By DANIEL PIpGEON, Assoc. Inst. C. E., author of 
* An Engineer’s Holiday.’ 12mo, cloth, $3 00. 
“I was interested in Mr. Pidgeon’s book, because 
ne not only told me something new of my own coun- 
try,but even of my own nat've State, and something 
which has interested me very much."—Mr. James 

Russel! Lowell's Speech at the Society of Arts, Jan- 

uary 22, 1885. 

THREE MONTHS IN THE SOUDAN. 
By ERNESTINE SARTORIUS. 8vo, cloth,wita ele- 
ven new full-page illustrations........... 

THE HISTORYOF THE RADICAL PAR- 
TY IN PARLIAMENT. By WILLIAM HAR- 
I, FI Saheb end dee cacrixenccevecel $6 00 

LECTURESONGENERAL NURSING, de- 
livered to the Probationers of the London 
Hospital Training Schools for Nurses. By Eva 
Cc. A. LUxkces. 12mo, cloth....... acme $1 00 

HINTS TO COLLECTORS OF ORIGINAL 
EDITIONS OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. By CHARLES 
PLUMPTRE JOHNSON. Only 500 copies printed, 
1 vol, 12mo, parchment...... ecknahineaei $2 40 


OLD WORLD IDYLLS AND OTHER 
VERSES. By Austin Dosson. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 16mo, clo., gilt top, uncut........... $2 40 


Preparing for Immediate Publication. 
BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPO- 
New Edition. With much new matter. 
3 vols, 8vo,. 


leon. 
Illustrated. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
vertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, also 


one devoted to Music and Musical Laterature, wil be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested. NEW CATA- 
LOGUE OF CHOICE, RARE, AND SECOND- 


HAND BOOKS READY. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. 





April Atlantic, 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE, 


Contains: 

THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. 
VI.-VIIL Charles Egbert Craddock. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND THE CIVIL WAR. J. Law 
rence Laughlin. 

FIAMMETTA. Poem, by Helen Gray Cone. 

A MARSH ISLAND. XI1.-XIV. Sarah Orne Jewett. 

AN UNCLASSIFIED PHILOSOPHER. Frederick D. Sto- 
rey. 


CRESSID. Poem, by Nora Perry. 

MADAME MOHL, HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 
Fourth Paper. Kathleen O’Meara. 

A RUFFIAN IN FEATHERS. Olive Thorne Miller. 

GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 1685-1885. J. S. 
Dwight. 

A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. XI.-XIII. M. 0. W. Olt 
phant. 

THE STRANGE GUEST. Edith M. Thomas. 

THE NEW PORTFOLIO. IV.-VI. With Poem: The Old 
Song. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

EASTER LILIES. Poem, by John B. Tabb. 

FATE DOMINANT. Frank R. Stockton. 

TIME IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, Henry A. Clapp. 

PROFESSIONAL POETRY. Browning’s Ferishtah’s Fan- 
cies.—Swinburne’s A Midsummer Holiday and Other 
Poems.—Tennyson’s Becket. 

GOSSE’S EDITION OF GRAY’S WORKS. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. A Coasting Voyage Nine 
Hundred Years Ago.—On Giving and Regeiving.— 
Place aux Dames! 


35 cents a number; $4.00 a year. 





NEW BOOKS: 
Riverside Aldine Series. 


A new series of books which have already won 
great popularity, but which, in an attractive 
new edition and at a popular price, should be 
in every public and private library. They 
are printed from new electrotype plates, with 
a peculiarly inviting page, and are bound in 
a simple and tasteful style. Two volumes 
are now ready. Price $1.00 each. 


Marjorie Daw, and Other 


Stories. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. [Including three 
stories not embraced in former editions. ] 


My Summer in a Garden. 
By Charles Dudley Warner. 


Pilot Fortune. 
By Marion C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 1€mo, 
$1.25. 
A fresh and attractive story, the scene of which 
is a picturesque fishing village on the Bay of 
Fundy. 


Harriet Martineau’s Auto- 
biography. 


With Memorials by Mrs. Maria Weston Chap- 
man. New Popular Edition. 2 vols., 12mo, 
$4.00. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With fine Portrait. 
Ninth Thousand. #1.25. 


In the Tennessee Mountains. 

Eight remarkable Short Stories of East Tennes- 
see life, character, and scenery. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17thStreet, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





WY: } 
/rajan. 
The History of a Sentimental Young Man. A 
Novel, by 
H. F. KEENAN. 
1 vol., 12mo, 650 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This new novel, by an American author, comes 
to the front preceded by the loudest praise from 
the best critics. Says the famous Shakespearean 


scholar. 
H. H. FURNESS: 


“T like ‘Trajan,’ first, for the delightful way 
the author has given the very atmosphere of that 
May afternoon in Paris! Its sights are in my 
eyes, its sounds are in my ears, and its very 
smells are in my nostrils. No picture of Meis- 
sonier’s can be more faithful. Secondly, inst 
this fine background the author has sketched a 
most interesting character, very striking in linea- 
ment, a modern Hamlet, with his agony over the 
disjointed times and his contemplated suicide.” 


While no less enthusiastic writes the poet and 


dramatist, 
G H. BOKER: 


“The characters are distinctly and nicely 
drawn—not mere abstractions, but human be- 
ings clad in the flesh of our own mortality, The 
style of the work is excellent : subdued, unsensa- 
tional, picturesque, and full of evidences of that 
reserved power which shows the author to be 
complete master of his subject, and not paiafully 
under the dominion of his own effort and ex- 

ression. . « If I were given to prediction, 
should predict a great success for ‘ Trajan,’ for 
it seems to me to promise to be a long way above 
the average of successful novels of theday. These 
words have all been weighed as Iwrote them!” 





Kindly Light, 


Shed from Many Sources upon Every Day in the 


Year. With an Introduction by Howard 
Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., extra cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. 


‘It is a softened sunlight, that carries healing 
on its wings.” 


The Englsh School of 


Painting. 


By Ernest Chesneau. Translated by L. N. Ether- 
ington, with a Preface by Professor Ruskin. 
Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


The Flemish School of 


Paintine. 


By Prof. A. J. Wauters. Translated by Mrs. 
Henry Rossel. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., 
12mo, $2.00. 

These new additions to The Fine Art Library 
will prove invaluable to students and amateurs 
of art, in which the great works of great masters 
are allotted their true position, and the reader 
made conversant with the most recent additions. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. 


Cassell & Company 


LIMITED, 
#9 and 741 Broadway, New York. 














